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FROM BIRTH TO BRIDAL. 



CHAPTER I. 

TTTHEN Sir Bertram raised his head, 
^ * Beltran was gone ; then he flung 
himself upon the grass beside the river, and 
lay watching the waving of the water-plants, 
and the light and shadow that chased each 
other across the stream, and heard the hum 
of insects, and the soft, slow murmur of the 
current, the sudden splash of a leaping fish, 
the cry and flutter of a water-hen. He 
watched all these things, having observed 
them a hundred times before, and knowing 
them by heart ; but now they formed but 
the middle notes of a great chord ; they 
were ideas that arose and presented them- 
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2 FROM BIRTH TO BRIDAL. 

selves, as it were, unconsciously to his mind, 
subordinated to the greater ideas that most 
occupied him. 

Twenty years ago he had shaped his life 
to what it was yesterday: he had gone on 
smoothly enough in outward seeming; he 
had had his wildness and worldliness, but 
had at least not sinned against the conven- 
tionalities of society. Since his return to 
England, he had deliberately set himself to 
overcome his passionate temper ; but from 
last night all the twenty years were set at 
nought, as if they had never been, and life 
was to be begun anew to-day. 

Now that Vera had refused him, what 
should he do ? Now that in his passion he 
had told Beltran the secret of twenty-four 
years, what should he do ? To the former 

he might grow accustomed, though it was 

« 

a bitter disappointment now, and with pru- 
dence his home in England might not be 
deprived of her sweet presence, and no un- 
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toward consequences need result ; but for 
the latter, he wished he had never told 
Beltran. Consequences of some kind there 
must be ; it was impossible the matter should 
stop there. He was not a coward ; if there 
were a difficulty, or any disagreeable result, 
let it be faced at once. It was of no use 
wondering and pondering what the trouble 
might be, or from what quarter it might 
come ; he must be fully armed to meet any- 
thing, and at once. 

In the meantime Beltran had pursued his 
way slowly to the house, thinking what 
course he should now take. Stay there he 
would not, unless — unless Sir Bertram were 
not Sir Bertram, changing so his nature as 
to make amends to the young man for his 
cruel scorn of last night. But where to go 
for the moment? He owed it in courtesy 
to take some farewell of Miss Norreys ; and 
Vera Harrison he must see again, for some 
stronger, sweeter reason than courtesy, 
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though he gave it no title in his inmost 
heart. The sooner he could go the better. 
What right had he, however much he 
might be pained by the information given 
last night, to disclose the secret of another ? 
He must not allow himself the chance of 
doing so ; there was nothing for it but to go 
at once. He was a man, and young ; the 
future would provide for itself; the present 
was in his power, and demanded immediate 
action. He would go. He could write to 
Miss Norreys, bul how about Vera ? 

What had he to say to her ? — what 
dared he say? Nothing — less than ever 
now. And yet it had been understood 
between them last night that they should 
see each other again ; without an excuse, 
without a word, he could not go, and let 
her think of him as some mean reptile that 
slunk out of sight. Then he thought of the 
old organist, and decided to make proof to- 
night of his former kindness, and go to him. 
That was enough to think of for the present 
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— the rest would shape itself in time. 
He approached the house, treading gen- 
tly ; he did not wish to attract any one s 
notice, but intended to enter the library 
window, which he saw was open as usual ; 
at that hour probably no one was there, 
so that he could pass through the hall 
and to his own room unremarked ; but he 
heard sounds of music from the little draw- 
ing-room, the firm, nervous playing of a 
master s hand, and in the bay of the window 
leaned Miss Norreys, with a band of silk 
embroidery in her hand, at which she was 
not working, but was looking at the play 
of the fountain in the sunlight. As Beltran 
was about to enter the library, she saw him, 
and beckoned him to come to her; he shook 
his head, but she repeated her signal ; one 
minute more he hesitated, but why should 
he not obey her ? — he was in no fault — -at 
this moment he was to her the same Beltran 
to whom a few hours ago she had wished 
good night; he was himself, and no other 
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man, after all. There was certainly a differ- 
ence in him — so great that he could hardly 
realize it yet — but the only person with 
whom he thoroughly felt it, from whom, 
indeed, it had come, was Sir Bertram, and 
he was not near. 

So into the little drawing-room he went. 
At the piano sat Mr. Adams, who only 
looked up and nodded as the young man 
came in, without breaking off the movement 
on which he was engaged. Beltran cross- 
ed the room quietly to Miss Norreys' side ; 
she welcomed him with a smile, and pointed 
to a berg^re, in which he seated himself, and 
leaning back gave himself up to the charm 
of one of Mendelssohn's compositions. 

" Where have you been all day ?" asked 
Miss Norreys, when Mr. Adams ceased 
playing ; "my brother wanted you at lunch- 
eon, and no one seems to have seen you since 
last night. I think you look tired and pale, 
Beltran; have you had luncheon? I have 
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be^i alone all the afternoon, for Bertram 
went oat, and half an hour ago Mr. Adams 
came in, and has been plajring to me. You 
go and play now, I like to hear you.'* 

" No," he said, laughing, "I am too tired ;" 
bat the laugh died away instantly, for he 
felt he was over-acting his part. 

'^ Go and play,** she said, " or sing, that 
will be better ; I know it will rest you — music 
will quiet a too rapid pulse and overstrung 
nerves ; something has troubled you, I fancy 
— music will soothe you." 

" What do you mean ? — how do you 
know ?" stammered Beltran. 

" Oh 1" she said with a smile, " we women 
learn many things by intuition. You will 
find, as you get older, dear Beltran, that I 
am not far wrong in my little boast." 

She was always a little timid in her man- 
ner, which had a curious charm for the young 
and resolute man ; but now there was an un- 
usual kindness and interest in her mode of 
speaking to him, and he could find no reply. 
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A deep, rich colour slowly suffused his 
cheeks, and he went to the piano, and 
joined the organist, who was elaborating 
preludes and sketches in sound. 

" You have come to help me ? — that is 
right," he said, slipping off the music-stool 
into a chair near. " Now let us hear what 
you have been doing this last year ; I have 
not seen you since August last, Signor Bel- 
tran, — or do you prefer to be called Signor 
Corsi now ?" 

A flash like lightning came from the dark 
eyes, and he was on the point of uttering 
something, which, however, he suddenly 
checked, and drawing his breath hard, he 
dashed into a Fantaisie of Thalberg's, to 
drive away the clouds that weighed on him ; 
his old master sat nodding a certain amount 
of approval. 

" Don't waste your time in trifles like 
that," he said when he had ended ; " you 
cannot have time enough for real steady 
work with the old composers, and for light 
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music too. You made a good dash at it, but 
it wants more practice of fingers than you 
can give now, I am sure. Now sing, you can 
do that better." 

** Yes, I can now. I feel like a horse 
that has taken his preliminary canter — I 
have breathed myself. I don't mind your 
finding fault, for I always know when I 
deserve it, and it is true I have not time for 
instrumental practice." 

Lightly striking the staccato chords, he 
sang Meyerbeer's "Fischer-Madchen," "as if 
he meant it," Mr. Adams said. Then, with a 
change of mood, he sang Donizetti's " Non 
m'ami piu," which greatly pleased Miss Nor- 
reys. He sat with his head bent towards the 
keys, and after his hand had wandered over 
them, playing an occasional bar of various 
songs, he struck into a quaint melody, in 
Bolero style, the accompaniment staccato 
and arpeggio, with an occasional fall into a 
minor chord. This was what Beltran sung: — 
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'' Mj ornaments are arms, mj pastime is in war, 
Mj bed is cold upon the wold, mj lamp yon star. 
My joumeyings are long, my slumbers short and broken ; 
From hill to hiU I wander still, kissing thy token. 
I ride from land to land, I sail from sea to sea — 
Some day more kind I fate may find, some night kiss thee !*' 

*' Good !" said the old musician. " The 
words are Spanish, of course, originally, but 
the music suited you. Whose is it?" 

" Mine," said Beltran. *' I thought of it 
last Winter ; it amused me. It is not much, 
of course, but " 

'' Just true. What better can you have, 
unless you come to really great things ?" 

" Sing it again, Beltran — it suits your 
voice ; and it is a treat to me to have some 
music all to myself like this. It is like going 
into a studio and seeing a picture, before its 
removal to an exhibition, when it is lost, or 
spoiled with gilded frames, and all conceiv- 
able incongruities of colour." 

The pallor and weariness had passed from 
him, and the clouds had rolled away. Once 
more the rich, clear voice rang out the sim- 
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pie but passionate words, beneath which lay 
a world of feeling. 

'' Some night kiss thee," sang Beltran, 
and a smile seemed to play over his face, 
when, lifting his dark eyes, as if to look at 
^^theeT his glance fell upon Sir Bertram's tall 
figure. There was anger in his eye, and a 
bitter scorn about his lips. 

" So, singing, Beltran ! I admire the 
choice of your boastful song. You have 
only to go in and win, of course. Half an 
hour ago you were sorrowful enough ; and 

now Boys do not feel things long, 

whatever men may do. I envy you all." 

Beltran had risen, and was standing with 
one hand resting on the piano, or rather 
grasping it, for he was sternly determining 
to control himself to the uttermost, no 
matter what insult might be thrown upon 
him; he had become quite pale again, his 
mouth was firmly set, and his eyes looked 
steadfastly before him, but there was a mild 
decision in them, and no defiance. 
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Poor Mr. Adams, thoroughly disconcerted, 
shuffled about for some time, not in the least 
knowing what to do, but finally slipped 
away. Sir Bertram never observed him 
at all. 

" I asked Beltran to sing," said Miss Nor- 
reys, coming to the rescue. " I was not 
aware that — that " 

" You are not concerned in this, Julia ; 
why must women always meddle ? There 
is not one of your sex that has the sense 
to hold her tongue ! God forgive me! there 
is one that has sense enough for anything — 
sense to refuse a passionate fool like me — 
sense to know that my wrecked life — wreck- 
ed by a woman, too-^is not fit to consort 
with her youth and purity." Then, after a 
pause, and turning to his sister, he said, in 
a quieter voice, " Vera Harrison has refused 
me. I am not surprised, though I had set 
my heart on her — I do not know why — and 
I am, of course, extremely disappointed. 
You will be sorry for me, Julia ; she might 
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have renewed ray life, might have restored 
me to joy and honour. And you," he said, 
looking at Beltran, " you dare to think she 
has any favour for you I Who and what 
are vou ? She would not even have looked 
upon you, but that I presented you to her. 
Let me tell her now your history^ she will 
wish she had never spoken to you, never let 
your arm encircle her in the dance. She is 
proud, for all her gentleness. Besides, I 
will not have you approach her ; you shall 
not succeed where I have failed. I have 
brought you up ; I have placed you where 
you are. To me you owe everything, and 
I can unmake you. Your very existence 
you owe to me." 

" For which I have nothing to thank you 
— I do not find it so great a boon," inter- 
rupted the young man, in a low voice. 

" Yet you are my son, and I expect your 
allegiance. "(Poor Julia Norreys had dropped 
into a chair, and resting her arm on the 
elbow, shaded her face with her hand, 
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trembling with alarm). " I forbid your 
making any pretensions to Miss Harrison. 
Why need I forbid ? You are a nameless, 
fortuneless man ; you have been dependent 
on my bounty ; A voncourt is nothing to you, 
my sister will inherit that — what then have 
you to offer to any woman? Think what 
you are." 

'' I do think," Beltran answered gravely, 
"I have nothing, am nothing, thanks to 
you. I have, I suppose, not even a name 
to offer any woman ; and to her " (he bent 
his head) " whom you cannot rate too highly, 
I have not dared to imagine I could ever 
have anything worthy to offer. Bear with 
me a moment," he said, seeing Sir Bertram 
was about to speak — " I could never have 
aspired to this lady when I knew that you 
had the same intentions ; but now she may 
never perhaps listen to or look at me again. 
Still to her service I consecrate myself, and 
if God give me grace to win name and fame. 
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I will offer them to her, and to her alone, 
so help me Heaven !" 

" Can you dare ?" cried Sir Bertram, with 
flashing eyes, and laying his hand on the 
young man's shoulder. " Unsay your words ! 
In my own house to be bearded by a boy, 
and that boy my son! God! have I not 
suffered enough ? — have I not been lonely 
enough? Was it not enough that your 
mother was as fair as an angel, as vile 
as " 

"Tell me, where is my mother? — who 
was my mother ?" asked Beltran, pale, and 
trembling with excitement. 

" Never I" answered the elder, his grasp 
tightening with passion, and his face white. 
" You are not fool enough to go and brand 
yourself with infamy. Remain what you 
are — you have done well enough hitherto." 

" The past is past. I can never be the 
same again," was the low, calm, resolute 
answer. 

There was a curious change in Sir Ber- 
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tram's face, that terrified his sister — it was 
the same look the shadow of which she had 
seen in her father's when he returned one 
day from a terrible quarrel with his son on 
the estate. She sprang up with a cry, and 
flung herself between the two men^ 

*' Bertram, Bertram, let him go ! For 
God's sake, Bertram, are you mad ?" 

*' Yes," he said, " mad with rage. I 
forgot there was a woman here. There 
always is a woman when she is not wanted. 
There was a woman once before to look on 
at my worst passion — she took her advan- 
tage out of it ; but you, you pale, frail thing, 
you mean no harm. Sit down, Julia, it is 
nothing — see, I am calm " (with the great 
veins knotted in his brow and throat). 

« 

Beltran walked slowly across the room, 
took Miss Norreys' passive hand in his, 
pressed it, and passed out into the conserva- 
tory, and by-and-by left the house, without 
further word or sign. 
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CHAPTER II. 

" II l"Y dear Beltran, is it you?'" cried 

-'^'-*- Mrs. Adams, in surprise, as the 
young man was ushered into the little par- 
lour, where she and her husband .were 
taking their tea. " I wondered who could 
be coming to us at this hour, when I heard 
the bell ring — it was too late for the chorist- 
ers to come." 

" Yes, it is I. I want to ask you the fa- 
vour to take me in for a day or two. I have 
something to do in Salisbury before I can 
leave ; and I have no home in Avoncourt 
now." He spoke quietly, but there was a 
look of pain in his face, and he was pale. 

The husband and wife looked at each 
other ; he had already told her of the scene 
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from which he had shortly before escaped ; 
then he rang the bell, saying, 

" You have not dined, probably, Signor 
Beltran ?" 

*' No — indeed I have taken no meal to- 
day. I will tell you by-and-by all you wish 
to know. I went out this morning without 
taking breakfast, and got some milk and 
bread at one of the farms— the Uplands, 
they call it. It has an attraction for me ; 
the whole place is more picturesque than 
any other of the farms. I did not wish to 
eat again at Avoncourt." He drew a chair 
to the table as he spoke, and sat down near 
Mrs. Adams, leaning his elbows on the table, 
and holding his face between his hands. 
** You will give me my tea, and some bread 
and butter, as you used to do when I was a 
boy," he continued ; " and have a little pa- 
tience with me, if I am sad or wayward.'* 

Mrs. Adams only laid her hand soothing- 
ly on the young man's, and her kind blue 
eyes filled with tears. She set food before 
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him, of which he ate, not the least heeding 
what it was ; and after tea he sat near the 
open window, in the easy-chair they placed 
for him, looking upon the garden, silently 
watching the birds and the falling shadows. 
Mrs. Adams was sewing at the table near 
him, now and then looking at his changing 
face ; and the old organist, after he had 
read the newspaper as long as he could see, 
opened the pianoforte, and lost himself in 
wondrous fugues and harmonies. The little 
room became full of shadow, and the sewing 
lay on Mrs. Adams' knee ; only the music 
flowed on, sad, and yet consoling, keeping 
time and tune with Beltran's thoughts. 

" You did not ring for lights, ma am ?" 
said the little maid, opening the door ; *' it 
is about ten o'clock — shall I bring them ? — 
and shall Sarah and me go to bed ?" 

Then they all three came back to every- 
day life ; the organist and his guest smoked 
a cigar, and Mrs. Adams went to see after 
her household affairs, to prepare a bed for 

c 2 
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Beltran, and order his breakfast for next 
morning. She returned with cider and 
home-made cake, such as he had liked 
when a boy, and claret, which she fancied 
he might like now he was a man, and whis- 
key and cold water for her husband. It 
was now night, and the house being quiet, 
Beltran looked up with a slight sigh and 
said, 

*' After all, I can tell you nothing. Do 
not be vexed with me ; it would have been 
easier in some ways for me to tell you all, 
and much easier for you to have given me 
your sympathy; but I am going to ask a 
far greater proof of affection from you, to 
pity me, though you do not know why. 
Sir Bertram has quarrelled with me. I do 
not suppose we shall ever meet again, be- 
cause the reconciliation must come from 
him. He has been master of me and my 
fortunes ; he got me the appointment I have 
been holding ; whether he will suffer me to 
keep it unmolested, I do not know ; but his 
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authority, at any rate, ends now. Mine in 
not a difficult story to understand, if I could 
tell it you, but that would involve other 
people, and I cannot feel justified in doing 
so. I wanted a little time to collect myself, 
and I have no friends in England but you. 
I came to you without considering, on the 
spur of the moment. You are not vexed ? 
I don't know — I felt you cared enough for 
me to dare to come." 

" Oh ! Beltran,' you know that we are 
your true friends, and are always glad to 
serve you. Tell us, or keep silence, as you 
think righf." 

Good Mrs. Adams was in her heart some- 
what disappointed at not hearing all Bel- 
tran's trouble, in which she would have 
sympathized deeply; but even women, with 
their supposed never-to-be-gratified curiosity 
and love of scandal, can be unselfish, and 
as he would not, or could not, confide his 
difficulties to her, she would be content with 
matters as they were, and continue to give 
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him all the old afTection. Then Beltran rose, 
and wished them good night; and as he 
looked on her kind, motherly face, he sud- 
denly stooped and kissed her forehead, say- 
ing softly, ** The only mother I ever knew 1" 

The little room upstairs, where he had 
slept as a boy, was ready for him ; the cur- 
tains on the bed, and the prints on the 
walls, were the same he had known before. 
An old book of his own was on the dress- 
ing-table, and his old fishing-rod was nailed 
up over the washing-stand. The time when 
he had used them was not so long ago ; and 
these worthy people did not seem changed 
a whit ; but how changed he was I 

He sat a little time at the open window, 
in the scarcely dark Summer night ; the scent 
of sweet flowers was borne up to him from 
the garden below, with its walled south 
border. He had not thought out down- 
stairs one difiicult point. How should he 
see Vera? Should he go boldly to the 
house, and ask to see her? Neither she 
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nor her father was proud and unapproach- 
able ; but he could not demand their sym- 
pathy, being what he was. He must be proud 
and cool enough to endure his misfortune, 
and ask no pity. Should he ask Mrs. Adams 
to send for Vera ? He would not have her 
entrapped into coming where he was, under 
any false pretence ; and if it were told her 
that it was to see him she was asked to 
come, he dared not think she would do so. 
No, he could do nothing — he would wait 
patiently, and perhaps — ^perhaps the Heavens 
would be propitious. As he was thinking, 
half sadly, half resigned, a nightingale in the 
thick trees of a garden beyond shook out a 
torrent of song that helped to speak of 
hope ; and he lay down to sleep less sorrow- 
ful than he had been the night before, to be 
wakened in the morning by the cry of the 
swallows under the eaves, and in the clus- 
tering ivy round his window ; and to see 
them, as he had done when a boy, with their 
soft, velvet black heads and bright eyes, 
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appearing from amongst the leaves, looking 
timidly and eagerly out, then darting forth, 
spreading their forked tails, and balancing 
themselves in the sweet morning air. Pre- 
sently the household were all astir, and Bel- 
tran came down to breakfast. Silent and 
pre -occupied, he drank the coflFee prepared 
expressl)^ for him by hospitable hands ; and 
as he looked at the kindly faces, and at the 
well-spread board, he thought of what his 
own lot must be, and wondered if he could be 
content with a quiet, modest life like this. 

The organist went down to the cathedral 
for morning service, and Beltran sat beside 
him at the organ. Once he looked into 
the choir, to see if Vera happened to be in 
the place where he had seen her in the 
afternoon, but she was not there ; and when 
the last prayer had been said, he slipped 
away, leaving Adams there playing, and 
strolled out into the cloister, bright with 
early sunlight. On the stone floor, beside 
her mother's grave, sat Vera Harrison. She 
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had just laid a chaplet of fresh flowei's, with 
the dew still hanging on their petals, on the 
slab, and she turned and looked up as he 
drew near, the sunlight falling on her eyes 
and hair. She was so much nearer to him 
than he had expected, that for the moment 
he could have turned away and left her, so 
great was the hurry of his feelings. He 
bowed, but did not speak. She saw his 
hesitation, but did not understand the true 
cause of it. She fancied that, perhaps, 
seeing her where she was, he' thought she 
might prefer to be alone, so she stretched 
her hand to him. 

" It is my birthday. I always bring flowers 
here that day." 

Her birthday ! — a sweet day in early 
June, like herself! — but what had he to do 
with her birthday ? And yet the charm of 
her presence was so great, and his thoughts 
of the last three days had been so complete- 
ly absorbed by her, that his lip quivered as 
lie murmured some ordinary words of con- 
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gratulation. Then, seeing she did not at- 
tempt to move, he sat down beside her. 
The organ was pealing from the church, 
and they sat silent, listening or thinking. 
Presently she said, 

" Once, long ago, you and I sat here, and 
heard the organ, only it was in the after- 
noon sun, and opposite, over there, near the 
chapter-house door. Do you remember ?" 

*'Do I forget? I am staying with Mrs. 
Adams, too, to-day — is not that strange?" 
he said, with a smile; and then added, ^^I 
am never going back to Avoncourt." 

'' Indeed I" she answered, gravely, " what 
is wrong?" 

" Much. May I tell you ? — may I talk 
to you as if — as if you cared — just a little — 
to hear about me? Believe me, I did not 
know until the night before last so much 
myself." 

" Tell me anything. I care to hear every- 
thing. Are we not friends ?" 

Hesaw the flush that crossedhercheek, and 
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the quick shutting of her hand, and be would 
have given the world to take it into bis own. 
The last few days had been so full of her, 
that, in spite of his sad and broken fortunes, 
the happiness of being alone with her so ex- 
cited him that he could scarcely prevent him- 
self from uttering the wildest words. But 
he did repress himself, and forced a totally 
different train of thought to arise by asking, 

" Do you often come here ? — do you 
often bring a wreath like this? Do you 
care for such mere outward form ? I should 
hardly have thought it of you.** 

" Should you not ? — one often makes 
mistakes in people. You are right in think- 
ing I care little for outward form. I should 
be sorry to tell everybody how little. It is 
not that I think an offering like this can 
affect the dead, though beloved, body laid 
here, but that, in the eyes of the living, no 
outward form of respect and love should 
seem wanting to her. I always bring 
flowers here on all our birthdays — some- 
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times on other days, when I want to be 
alone and think a little. I make it a sort of 
pilgrimage, to retire from the outside shows 
of my little world, and commune with my- 
self. How often the theories of things are 
good and right, and the practice of them 
all wrong I" Then, after a pause, she said, 
" I remember, long ago, to have been 
touched by a sonnet of Hood's — do you 
know it ? — beginning * It is not death.' " 
" No," he said ; " repeat it to me." 
And, with face a little turned away, she 
began, softly, 

'^ ' It is not death, that sometime in a sigh 

This eloquent breath shall take its speechless flight : 
That sometime these bright stars, that now reply 

In sunlight to the sun, shall set in night : 
That this warm conscious flesh shall perish quite, 

And all lifers ruddy springs forget to flow : 
That thoughts shall cease, and the immortal sprite 

Be lapped in alien clay, and laid below : 
It is not death to know this, — ^but to know 

lliat pious thoughts, which visit at new graves 
In tender pilgrimage, will cease to go 

So duly and so oft, — ahd when grass waves 
Over the past-away, there may be then 
No resurrection in the minds of men.* 
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So I come and bring my flowers here, 
where my mother's body was laid, the out- 
ward form marking the inward spirit. Who 
knows, too, if her * immortal sprite ' is not 
beside me, and conscious of my thoughts ?" 

" Ah ! who knows ? You loved your 
mother — you had one to love. I never knew 
my mother — I do not know who she was. 
Do you remember the first time I ever saw 
you — here? You told me you were all 
alone, and you wept. I felt for you ; I do 
not remember what words I said to you, 
but I know. I felt alone, too, and very lone- 
ly. Do you remember ?" 

" I remember you. And you gave me 
violets from some garden." 

"Yes. I was lonely then, but I knew 
no reasons for loneliness ; now I know, and 
have but too many reasons. I learned the 
night before last who I am, and the know- 
ledge has made me wretched. One droops 
and faints for wretchedness, but I must be 
up and doing, bearing a life of no account 
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to anyone, and with a blank future before 
me, into which I must go alone, and heart- 
laden." 

" Is that spoken like a brave man ?" she 
said. " If you are not to blame, what 
is there so hopeless? The unbearable 
pain and burden of life must come from 
one's own wrong-doing. A man with health 
and strength, with mind and will, com- 
mands his own fate. I saw you two days 
ago, and I could swear there was no stain 
upon you. What have you done since 
then ?" 

" You do not know," he said, in a voice 
low and husky from emotion — " you do not 
know what you are saying. More than 
ever do I feel the loneliness and burden of 
my lot, for it is one that must separate me 
entirely from you— from your noble heart." 

'*Tell me all. I cannot judge in ignor- 
ance of these fatal circumstances that so op- 
press you. I cannot better tell you that I 
feel for your pain than by being willing to 
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listen to it. Believe me, I am very sorry, 
and I know how easy it is to bid another be 
comforted, when the grief from which he 
suflfers does not touch ourselves. But how 
is it that I am to be your confidant ? Could 
not Sir Bertram or Miss Norreys have ad- 
vised you better ? Ah ! forgive me." 

For she saw the changed expression of the 
dark eyes, and he half rose, as if to leave 
her, murmuring, 

" I was wrong, impertinent ; it was an in- 
trusion." 

She stretched her hand up to him, with a 
pleading look in her eyes, and a flush on her 
cheek. 

" Sit down again, and tell me. I was un- 
kind." 

He kept the hand in his a moment only, 
rose and leaned against the pillar, and bared 
his head to the fresh wind. There was too 
much joy and pain in this meeting. 
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CHAPTER III. 

" FT is not very quiet here," he said, observ- 
^ ing several people coming towards 
them, strolling through the cloisters. 
"Would you come with me into the old 
garden, where I pulled the violets for you ? 
Do. It is quiet there, and gay with flowers." 
" Very well ; let us go." 
He took her flower-basket from her,, 
and, side by side, they went in at the gar- 
den-gate, and along a path thickly planted 
with bright and sweet flowers. He placed 
a wicker chair for her. under the shade 
of an old cedar on the lawn, facing the 
walled border full of roses and pinks, and 
sat down on the grass beside her. How 
could he talk of sorrow under present cir- 
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cumstances ? If only the shadow on the old 
sundial there would stand still I How, too, 
should he begin ? The swallows skimming 
down from the ivy round his bed-room 
window, with their sweet, shrill cry, gave 
him the opening he wanted. 

'*Do you know these people well? I 
slept here last night, in that room " (point- 
ing up to it). " Mrs. Adams has been more 
a mother to me than anyone I have known. 
They are both kind to me still. I was here 
some time when I was in England as a boy, 
and you may understand how good they 
were, when I tell you that I came to them 
in my trouble without hesitation." 

She looked up and smiled. 

"I like to hear of kind people. Have 
you told them ?" 

" No, I have no wish to tell anyone but 
you, and you I must tell. Should you have 
thought it unkind — no, I mean strange — un- 
courteous, if I had gone away without see- 
ing you again, without telling you why I 
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had gone, and without, perhaps, ever having 
the chance of seeing you again ? T do not 
mean to question impertinently, I ask you 
in sober sadness ; but your answer is mo- 
mentous." 

" I do not know what I should have 
thought ; it might have depended, perhaps, 
a little on what people said to me about you. 
Certainly I should have thought it unkind." 

" Thank you so much ; that answer is 
conclusive. I now know that I was right 
in staying long enough to see you, and 
tell you myself. I do not know if you 
quite understood the position of affairs 
the night of the ball, but that does not 
matter, except that it was sufficient to over- 
throw all Sir Bertram's self-command. He 
went home in a rage ; he became more en- 
raged when I entered his library ; he is a 
terrible man when angry. I do not mean 
that I fear him, but I fear myself. Anger 
arouses anger. He is also truthful to a 
fault, truthful against himself even. He was 
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good enough to tell me last night that I am 
the son of parents who, one at one time, 
one at another^ have deserted and disowned 
me. I have been dependent on him for 
everything, and in earlier days I was treat- 
ed sometimes with contempt, sometimes, 
but rarely, with aflfection. But that must 
cease now ; though I am left beggared and 
friendless, I am free. To-morrow I begin a 
diflferent life." 

" Do you return to Italy so soon ?" she 
asked quickly. 

" Yes ; I have a sacred duty to do there. 
I must seek my mother" (he spoke in a 
low voice, and his eyes fell). *' I do not 
know who was ray mother, but I may find 
my old nurse ; perhaps she will know. I 
used to think she was my mother. He 
spoke of her last night with scorn — with 
bitter anger — with laughter. Oh ! my God, 
perhaps he made her vile I" He covered 
his face with his hands, then began again — 
*' Perhaps she was Italian — I know not ; he 
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lived in Italy chiefly. I forget ; you do not 
know. I speak of him, Sir Bertram Norreys, 
for I am English, not Italian, and he. Sir 
Bertram Norreys, is my father." 

Then he threw himself upon the grass, 
and buried his face in the folds of 
her dress. He felt her start at his last 
words, but his suffering pained her too 
much for words ; as he remained long 
silent, she leaned down towards him, and 
said, 

" Women may suffer, men must strive. 
You are not to blame. Face the difficulty, 
Beltran ; much of it will disappear ; but do 
not think I underrate your sorrow." 

" Are you sorry for me ?" he said, sitting 
up again. 

" Very sorry," she answered, laying her 
hand on his. 

He took the hand and pressed it to his 
cheek and eyes. When he restored it, it 
was wet with tears. 

" I wished to see you again, and I did 
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not know how I could do so. Being what 
I am, how dared I come to your father's 
house without his leave — leave given, know*- 
ing all the circumstances, too ? But fate 
was kind, and brought you to me. I once 
asked you, should I come to England, or 
remain in Italy, and I hoped now to have 
heard your answer, and shaped my course 
by it. I dreamed — was it very weak, or 
very mad? — that I might see you some- 
times, and hear your voice, when I 
thought you might be his wife. Now you 
listen to me from pity, and I see you for 
the last time. He told me that you had 
refused him, and there is nothing now to 
prevent me from telling you that I love 
you — that I am yours, heart and soul, ex- 
cept my nothingness. Do not be afraid of 
rae ; I ask nothing of you, but sometimes, 
on your birthday, a remembrance. It is 
the last time — if you are not angry, look at 
me once." 

Slowly she turned her head towards him, 
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and he saw that the grey -brown eyes were 
full of tears as they looked down at him. 
He sprang to his feet, crying, 

" Be hard to me, counsel me, but don't 
be kind — that kills me. Show me your 
worth, but not your sweetness." 

*' Hush I hush ! — do not let me think, 
when you are away, that you are wasting 
yourself with exhibitions of feeling, perhaps 
of violence. If I am to advise you, sit 
down and tell me what your plans are, or 
what you are going to do ; or let us walk 
up and down." 

The calmness of her voice, and the slow, 
even pacing of their steps, controlled his agi- 
tation. He stooped and gathered a leaf full of 
strawberries from under the wall for her, 
and Mrs. Adams, looking put of her parlour 
window discreetly from behind the curtain, 
wondered in what the two young people 
were so engrossed ; but when Mr. Adams 
suggested they should be told it was past 
two o'clock, and they had better come in to 
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dinner, she would not have them disturbed, 
remembering when she herself was young, 
and seeing something in their manner that 
convinced her they were interested in each 
other, and would not thank her for any- 
thing so commonplace as dinner. However, 
as she and Mr. Adams were not better en- 
gaged, and he would soon have to go to the 
afternoon service, they sat down and ate their 
dinner with their wonted serenity. 

Passing under the shadow of the wall, 
and talking to each other of their childhood, 
touching now and then upon Beltran's pres- 
ent sorrow. Vera and he had forgotten 
how time was passing. Presently the Ca- 
thedral bells began to ring out for afternoon 
service. 

^^ Oh I how late I I must go and see 
after papa; he will think I am at Avoncourt, 
or lost in the fields." 

" And this is all? Is this to be our fare- 
well ? You will see your father to-morrow, 
every day, but me never again !" 
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She looked down in a little trouble, dig- 
ging her white parasol into the grass ; 
once she began to speak, but left off, not 
finding words to express her meaning, and 
half afraid of saying what she really 
felt. 

" I am selfish to keep you. How should 
you C5are — for long — to hear the complaints 
of a broken-spirited man ? What sympathy 
can you have for an outcast like me !" He 
saw the trouble in her face, and said, more 
calmly, with pleading voice, " Go home now, 
but come back. I will tell Mrs. Adams 
you are coming for some music — shall I ? 
— may I? You will come back to me, 
Vera ?" 

" I will come back," she said, with deep- 
est blushes in her cheeks, and went at once 
swiftly away. 

Beltran turned back into the garden, 
saying aloud, "There is none like her — 
none 1" and found himself face to face with 
Mrs. Adams, who laughed, and asked, 
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" Is it I or the young lady who has 
just left you, Beltran, for whom you have 
forgotten our dinner-hour, or to tell me 
even when you would like to dine." 

"Oh, don't!" he said. "You don't 
know " 

" I know perfectly well that she is very 
sweet and charming, and that you think her 
so. I am not going to say any more on 
that head, so you need not frown. On the 
whole, I think I know more about her than 
you do ; she often comes to my husband for 
a lesson, and when I was ill she came and 
nursed me. Oh ! you are interested, are 
you ? Then I presume it was of her you 
were speaking so poetically just now? She 
often comes here ; it used to be to see me, 
but it was to see you to-day, apparently ; so 
perhaps she likes the place, the cedar, or the 
strawberries !" 

"I don't know," replied Beltran, half 
laughing and half provoked ; " but she is 
coming again presently to see you." 
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"J. la bonne heureT And then she allowed 
him to pass her, and go into the house. 

Vera flew in at her father's gate, round 
to the back of the house, and up the two 
stone steps into his study. He had been 
waiting for her, but she sat down at once 
to answer letters, and go over some small 
housekeeping details. She told him, with 
a little flutter, that she had promised to 
go and see Mrs. Adams in the evening, 
and thought of taking her tea there. 
The doctor made no objection, but said, 
in that case, he would go himself, after 
dinner, to the Miss Bells, who had been 
asking him to spend an hour or two with 
them soon. So he ordered his carriage, 
and kissed his child, saying he supposed she 
would not be at home to dinner, as Mrs. 
Adams drank tea early. 

Then Vera was free to do as she liked ; 
and she went to her room and took out a 
white dress, with blue ribbons for her waist 
and hair. She meant to sit down and 
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think quietly over the sad young life clouded 
in two days ; but Brand wanted her to look 
over some needlework, and some of her 
school-children's accounts, while cook wished 
to speak to her in the kitchen. Then she 
saw that there were no fresh flowers in the 
drawing-room, and she found the gardener 
in the greenhouse, who was very anxious 
for some orders for bedding plants. When 
the Cathedral clock chimed out five she 
was tired and hungry, and forgot she had 
had no luncheon. She had no time to col- 
lect her thoughts, as Brand, who helped her 
to dress, chatted to her all the time, though 
she got very few answers, it must be owned. 
All Vera knew was that she was going to 
see him again, by his request, and her own 
deliberate promise. 

When she opened the gate of the organ- 
ist's garden, Mrs. Adams came out to meet 
her. 

" How kind of you to come, my dear I 
Mr. Beltran told me you would; and I 
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hoped you might come in time for tea. It 
is quite ready for you. Beltran is lying 
there on the grass reading. He used to do 
just the same when he was a little boy. I 
must send for him. T wish Adams were in." 

"I will go to him/' said Vera. And 
she went softly into the garden. 

Beltran lay leaning on his elbow, with a 
book before him. His face was turned from 
the house, and he was watching the sky and 
dancing leaves. He heard her step, and 
jumped up. 

" You I" he said — " you ! Your name is 
truth ; your heart is truth ; and you wear 
the colours of truth. lama little mad to- 
day, you see ! But madmen often speak 
most sober truth." 

*' Come in — tea is ready. I am the child, 
Vera, to whom you gave violets — you, a 
fairy — come." And, taking him by the arm, 
she led him in. 

" I am so hungry, Mrs. Adams," she said. 
" Do you know, I have had nothing to eat 
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since breakfast ? I only found it out just 
now, when it was too late." 

" Beltran is just like you, then, for he has 
eaten nothing. But never mind, I shall 
take care of you both now." 

The organist came in; nobody talked 
very much ; but there was a peaceful con- 
tent. After tea, Vera played some airs of 
Schubert; and the old man accompanied 
her when she sang Beethoven's "Kennst 
du das Land." While they were all 
speaking of Beethoven's genius, his great 
versatility, his mastery of music, and his 
tenderness, the musician began the lovely 
symphony to the " Adelaide," which Beltran 
sang — sang as he had never sung before, 
with all his heart on his lips ; sang with 
that passionate earnestness to which only 
silence can succeed — the hearts of all those 
that heard being "bowed as the heart of one 
man." 

Beltran would sing no more, but going to 
the open window, he sprang over the low 
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sill into the garden. " Come out," he said 
to Vera. " It is delicious out." And out 
she went; but the organist stayed within, 
weaving together melodies that wound thena- 
selves amongst the low words spoken by 
the two who paced outside. " I shall 
go to-morrow — perhaps to-night," Beltran 
said. " I must not risk seeing you or 
him again. My present idea is to find my 
old nurse, Agatha Corsi, and gain as much 
information from her as T can. My mother 
may be poor — in misery — she is still my 
mother, whatever were her faults. Every- 
thing seems sad to me ; but I may at least 
find a sacred duty. There may be just one 
creature to whom T am necessary, and to 
whom I may bring peace, if not joy. Don't 
speak to me — you will, I feel sure, agree 
with me in the main — that is enough. If 
you speak too kindly to me, if your lips 
express even as much as your eyes have 
done, it will unnerve me, unfit me for my 
task. You know all, do you not ? I wish 
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you to understand that I love you — you are 
my dream ; but I know you can be nothing 
to' me. I dare not even ask you now to be 
my friend. What could you call me ? Think. 
I am nameless. That I shall not continue 
to be — the mere thought of you will 
strengthen and ennoble me. I shall find 
my place — a dark and cold one, for I shall 
be away from you — I cannot be near you — 
you are too dear. But should T become 
not altogether worthless, should I ever 
desire to tell you of my fate, how shall I 
reach you ? — how shall I approach ? Yet 
more, I am an Englishman — I do not know 
that I shall give my life to Italy now, as I 
had imagined three days since ; I may 
breathe the same air with you, because it 
is mine as well as yours, and I might 
want English friends. It is perhaps a curi- 
ous request I make to you, but if you think 
of me when I am gone with that vague 
kindness which your gentle heart will feel, 
remembering my absence, my lonelines:^, 
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and my love for you, you may understand 
— this is it — have vou one friend to whom I 
might go? — to whom I might say every- 
thing? — who might, for your sake, speak 
kindly to me ? — help me with advice if I 
deserved it, and from whom you might hear 
of me if you wished it ?" 

" I should wish it, you know. But what 
can I say ? If I had no regard for you, did 
not care for you, I should not be here. 
Papa is my great friend," she continued, after 
a minute's pause ; " but then he lives here, 
and you would not wish to come here ; and 
Uncle Frank — but then his wife, my aunt 
Marian, does not like me." (Beltran smiled 
incredulously.) "I will give you two ad- 
dresses — one is our old tutor, Mr. Lane, a 
Fellow of St. John's, Cambridge, and the 
other " — she was writing on a piece of a 
letter she drew from her pocket — "the other 
is Major Egan, Junior United Service Club, 
Regent Street. He is a great friend of my 
uncle's, and of mine too. I think no one 
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could be so helpful to another as he could. 
There are few men like him, I fancy. No 
one, perhaps, but papa !" 

He put the addresses into his pocket- 
book, and they walked up and down the 
garden path, slowly pacing in that silence 
more eloquent than words. There was no 
sound but the light foot-fall on the gravel, 
the hum of insects, the occasional twitter of 
a bird, and the organist's music from the 
little parlour. Darkness was falling, and 
flowers sent out sweeter odours for the dew. 
Then from the Cathedral chimed ten, and 
Vera stood stilU 

" I must go," she said. " This minute is 
unavoidable. Let us part now quickly, 
since it has to be done." 

'* Yes. There is no need for more words. 
I have nothing to offer you, and dare make 
you no promises ; but you know that my 
heart is yours, and my life at your service. 
I want to ask one thing of you, will it offend 
you very much ? Will you kiss me once ? 
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It is like death to part from j^ou thus ! Is 

this all r 

" I wish I could tell you all I think," she 
murmured, " but I cannot speak. I am very 
much grieved for your sorrow, and I think 
you so good, so worthy !" Then she laid her 
hand upon his shoulder, and, as he stooped 
his head to her, she kissed his forehead. 
" Remember, God is in heaven still. Do not 
despair !" 

" My lady, and my love !" 

He took her hands in his, and kissed them 
fervently. 

*' Go now, whilst I can let you go. Go 
now, and God keep you ever 1" 

He turned into the darkest part of the 
garden, and looked round again. Her 
white dress fluttered there — did she speak? 
Surely she said " Beltran I" Or was it a 
sob? Why should she weep? She was 
sorry, but she did not love him ! So he 
thought. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

/^N the breakfast-table next morning there 
^-^ was a letter for Vera from her cousin 
Isabel Paulett, asking her to go down and 
stay with her a short time during the month 
of July ; and Vera read the letter with an 
amount of pleasure she hardly understood 
for the moment. 

She had lain in her bed the night before, 
thinking of the last two days, eventful days 
to her, and especially of the man who had 
spoken to her as no man yet had ever 
spoken — who had produced an effect on her 
such as no one yet had produced — whose 
mere presence had been a joy to her, a se- 
cret joy that she had hid away in the depths 
of her heart — and of whom she now thought 
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hour by hour. She was. troubled. Had 
she been too eager and impulsive? Had 
she let him see that her heart was swayed 
by his heart, as the branches are swayed 
by the whispering wind? She flushed 
with maidenly shame when she thought 
thus. Or had he thought her cold, un- 
kind, heedless of his great trouble ? Ought 
she to have yielded to the strong in- 
clination, and given herself a free gift, 
at that painful moment when he felt as if 
the world would pass him by ? — given her- 
self to make amends for the loss or want 
of all else? When this thought was 
uppermost the tears sprang to her eyes, for 
she would fancy what must be the bitter, 
disappointed suffering of a strong, proiid 
man. It never occurred to her to think his 
position worse than her own, except that he 
was unhappy, and had a great duty to per- 
form before he could rest. She remem- 
bered that, though he had inquired how he 
might hear of her, she had asked no 2$uch 
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thing of him, and the world seemed sudden- 
ly huge to her, as if she might wander all 
her life, and never find him more ; but she 
hoped he might think she was timid, not un- 
kind. On the whole, knowing the strictures 
passed upon women, she was better pleased 
not to have been too hasty in responding to 
his expressions pf affection ; and then, like a 
lightning flash, came the memory of her 
kiss — of her own free will she had kissed 
this man ! And she put her hands before 
her burning face. 

She rose early, and wandered about the 
house and garden, instead of sitting down to 
read, as she often did, or to play, till her 
father came to breakfast. She took up 
some books on the drawing-room table, but 
laid them down again quickly — the Avon- 
court arms were stamped on them-! How 
on earth should she ever go to Avoncourt 
again ? — how should she meet Sir Bertram ? 
She had promised him two days since not to 
break off her intimacy with his sister, not 
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to stay away from his house because she had 
refused him ; but now all her feeling of 
kindness and affection for him — and she had 
had much — was gone. This man, the father 
of — of Beltran, of — her lover, whose evil 
passions had wronged and injured and de- 
stroyed his son, how should she meet 
him ? She knew well that for her. there 
would be no flashing e5^es, no raised, ex- 
cited voice, no cruel words; but, in the 
depth of her heart, she said that they had all 
conspired against her by injuring her lover. 
A few days passed by in this way, and 
Vera certainly took up some ordinary occu- 
pation, but the needle slipped from her fin- 
gers and the work was rolled up at night, 
no nearer completion than it had been in the 
morning; the pages of the book she held 
were unturned, and, as soon as her father 
had gone out, she made no pretence with 
herself, but sat in the room, or in the gar- 
den, with listless hands and wandering 
thoughts. When she could drive out with her 
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father she' did so, to be away from home. 
He knew it was unusual, but it was so great 
a gain to him that he said nothing. Sir 
Bertram Norreys called twice, but both 
times Vera was out driving with her father; 
once he walked over in the evening, but, 
with some excuse relating to her little chari- 
ties, she went out and left the gentlemen 
alone, without meeting him at all. 

At the end of a week Miss Norreys 
drove into Salisbury, and with many tender 
reproaches for her long absence, per- 
suaded Vera to drive out with her. 
Vera excused herself for not having been 
over to Avoncourt by saying she had been 
so busy ! During the drive, Miss Norreys, 
besides giving her other pieces of informa- 
tion, said to her, 

" Our young friend Beltran — the Italian, 
you know — is gone. Bertram thought he 
was only idling here, and, on the whole, he 
preferred his returning to Italy, instead of 
seeking an exchange of duty in this country." 
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Miss Norreys was extremely occupied im- 
mediately afterwards by the set of the 
reins, and the stepping of one of her pretty 
bay ponies, and Vera knew quite well, by 
the delicate pink flush on her cheek, that 
she had deliberately set herself to make that 
little speech. 

'' Gone I" said Vera. " Oh ! indeed ! I 
liked him — did not you ?" and the politic 
answer was quite satisfactory to Miss Nor- 
reys, and preserved Vera's secret better than 
silence could have done. But Vera won- 
dered how much Miss Norreys knew of 
Beltran's history. He had not told her that 
she had been present at the last scene of 
explanation and violence. 

The girl went home with her friend after 
much entreaty, and dined at Avoncourt 
alone with her and Sir Bertram. He did 
his utmost to please her ; he even concealed 
his great pleasure in having her near him 
ouce more, and the vague, wild hope that 
even yet, perhaps, in a happy hour she 
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might yield to his entreaties ; he did all in 
his power to re-assure her. But as the 
evening wore on, he became aware that 
there was a vast alteration in her manner 
to him — a kind of tacit resistance to and 
defence against all overtures of his. He 
tried to understand it — tried to find the 
clue by which he might arrive at her inner 
thoughts, but in vain ; and he knew that 
there was no prudery in her nature — no 
idea of shy withdrawal from his society, 
and yet a longing for his attentions. She 
had also, he thought, suddenly grown older. 
She had always seemed to him capable of 
decision, but now she had decided ; she was 
very quiet, but not in the least reserved or 
disinclined to talk on any subject. 

When she left them to return home, he 
did not attempt to accompany her, as he 
had often done before. The pony-carriage 
came round for her, and the groom stood 
waiting, with the reins in his hands, expect- 
ing his master to take them ; but he only 
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handed her into the carriage, wished 
her good night, and stood a few minutes 
on the steps watching till she was out of 
sight. 

In the drawing-room he had proposed to 
drive her home, but her prompt rejoinder, 
" Thank you, no ; pray do not trouble your- 
self," had been enough for him. 

Yet though he withdrew, and determined 
not to molest her with unwelcome atten- 
tions, he liked her better than he had ever 
done, and in his heart registered a vow that, 
if by human patience and power it was possi- 
ble, in her Avoncourt should yet find its 
mistress. 

So the three weeks went by before Vera's 
visit to Yorkshire, and she went occasion- 
ally to Avoncourt, and was seen out 
driving with Misis Norreys ; but envious 
and ill-natured people made remarks to 
the effect that there was no meaning in 
Sir Bertram's attentions, that Miss Har- 
rison, having tried to catch him and failed. 
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was looking pale and ill from tKe disap- 
pointment, and that he had discontinued his 
constant attendance upon her. Whether 
people came to these conclusions from their 
own sapient minds, or whether the talk of 
the servants' hall had filtered into the gene- 
ral conversation, matters not, but certainly 
the Avoncourt servants knew that their 
master was rarely at the Close, and that his 
temper was not improved. They had also 
various and perfectly good reasons for sup- 
posing that Miss Harrison had refused him, 
and knew that she was now very chary of 
bestowing any of her society upon him. 

Miss Norreys once had told Vera, with a 
kiss, how greatly she was disappointed at 
not having the pleasure of claiming her as a 
sister ; but the girl coloured, and answered 
gravely that it could never have been. She 
only hoped her ignorance and innocence 
would plead her excuse for having ever 
accepted kindness from the hands of Sir Ber- 
tram, whom she had regarded as her father's 
friend. 
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Vera certainly was looking pale and 
tired, and her father, who had rebelled at 
first against her leaving him, began to think 
it was well for her to go. Three weeks 
ago she had been full of courage ; she had 
spoken hopeful words to Beltran ; but now 
the feeling of absence, of silence, of loneli- 
ness, was becoming too strong for her — now 
she began to doubt herself and him, and to 
ask of the future if she should ever see him 
again. 

The evening before she left, both Sir 
Bertram and Miss Norreys had been over at 
the Close, and with a blush she heard her 
father say that she was looking so poorly, 
he was quite reconciled to the idea of her 
leaving him. Sir Bertram paid her more 
attention than was now usual to him ; he 
spoke warmly of her return, and allowed 
his admiration to gleam from his passionate 
eyes. He lifted a corner of the veil of pru- 
dence and conventionality that usually cover- 
ed his intercourse with her, and let her see 
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that his heart was still set upon her ; but 
i'roni him Vera turned, startled, with a 
frown. Her father saw something of the 
change in her, and when their guests were 
gone, and she wished him " good night," he 
asked her if Sir Bertram had proposed to her. 

" Yes, papa, a month ago ; and I refused 
him." 

" Why, Vera ? You used to like him 
very much. To-night you almost behaved 
as if you did not like him at all." 

" Neither do I, papa. There is something 
wrong about him." 

" My Vera holds the spear of Ithu- 
riel, and detects it," said Dr. Harrison, with 
a smile of fatherly pride and love. " Take 
care, my darling, and be on your guard 
always. Your own free happy ways may 
lead you, unawares, into trouble. People 
don't always understand an innocent heart 
when they meet with it, and set things 
it dictates down to interested, vulgar, or 
even vile motives." 
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George came home from Winchester, and 
promised to keep his father well amused ; 
and Brand undertook all Vera's accustomed 
duties. 

At Guisborough station, Vera found her 
cousin Isabel waiting for her. She was on 
the platform, and looked so fair in her white 
dress that Vera felt for a moment ashamed 
of being dusty and hot from her journey. 
But her cousin's welcome was so cordial, 
that a brush, and some soap and water 
ready in the waiting-room, soon restored her. 
She went out to the little carriage, with its 
strong chestnut horse, which it was Isabel's 
pleasure to drive, quite happy, and ready to 
enjoy everything. She admired the big horse, 
and the dogs, the Newfoundland, two very 
hairy Scotch terriers, and the beautiful liver 
and white setter, with its soft, thoughtful 
brown eyes, that licked the hand she held 
out to him, and which Isabel told her was 
'' Don ; William's dog." 

The groom sprang in behind, and the 
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great horse, shaking himself, tore off home, 
Vera looking in surprise at the ease with 
which Isabel's small hands managed the 
powerful animal ; but she laughed. 

" William has taught me to drive since I 
have been a country dame ; and I happen 
to like this creature, because he likes me, 
and is perfectly gentle to me, though he 
does not like everybody — does he. Green ?" 
she said, looking back at the groom, who 
touched his hat as he shook his head, and 
smiled knowingly at his mistress. 

" Captain certainly don't like everybody, 
ma'am ; but he looks as if he were proud 
for you to drive him." 

Arrived at Oaklands just as they were 
about to alight, Isabel said, 

" Oh ! Vera dear, I forgot to tell you 
mamma and Marian are here. Mamma was 
going away, but she had a fancy to stay a 
few days longer. Do you mind?" she 
whispered. 

" Not much," answered Vera. " But I 
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shall be very glad when we are quite alone." 
On the door-step stood Mr. Paulett, to 
welcome her. He told her that Isabel had 
been counting the days since the letter of 
invitation. He was perfectly grave as of 
old, but looked content. Drawing his 
wife's hand through his arm, he asked if 
Vera had liked the drive from the station? 
— if she thought the park pretty? — and if 
she did not admire her favourite horse ? 

" What Isabel found in that ugly brute I 
don't know," he said. ^* She might have 
had a pretty pair of ponies, but nothing 
would do save this ungainly fellow. He al- 
ways reminds me of a battered old soldier. 
It may be his name that is suggestive ; still 
I admit he is a grand, plucky beast, ijnd he 
minds her ; he is rather large for her car- 
riage." 

But Isabel's soft blue eyes had looked up 
at Vera, and said that just that reminiscence 
of "the battered old soldier" had made 
Captain her favourite horse. 
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They all three went into Isabel's pretty 
boudoir, where she gave Vera some tea be- 
fore letting her go to her room to dress. 

" William made me dine earlier to-day, 
that I might have the pleasure of fetching 
you. By-and-by, when you are ready, come 
to me here, and we will join the others in 
the garden. Willie and I both want to 
make you happy, Vera. You must enjoy 
yourself, for our sakes !" 

. " Willie and I," Vera thought, when she 
was alone. Then William Paulett had 
played his cards so well that this beautiful 
woman had learned to love him ! 
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CHAPTER V. 

OUT on the lawn Vera found Marian 
playing croquet with Lord Templeton 
against Mr. Paulett, who had the Vicars 
sister, Miss Anstey, for his partner. Mrs. 
Harrison was looking on and talking with 
great animation to the Vicar himself. 

Some proposition was made of beginning 
a fresh game, and taking in Isabel and 
Vera, or Vera and the Vicar, but Mrs. 
Harrison said she must finish what she had 
to say to Mr. Anstey, and darling Isabel 
had been exerting herself quite enough by 
going to fetch her cousin. So Vera found 
herself snubbed at once, as was usual, by 
her aunt. Somehow, now, she did not 
mind it. She sat down quite contentedly. 
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and amused herself listening to the others, 
until the game was over. 

Then the conversation became general, 
and as the evening fell, and the talk grew 
graver, Mr. Paulett addressed himself much 
to Vera, insensibly drawing her forward, till 
the three gentlemen were entirely occupied 
with her. She alone was able, or cared, to 
express her opinion on the subjects of re- 
ligion and philosophy as they arose, and 
being interested in the opinions expressed, 
and very little in the persons who expressed 
them, she was quite unaware of the phials 
of wrath her aunt was filling up against her. 

The evening was so hot, and the moon so 
bright, that Isabel suggested' to have fruit 
and wine served out of doors; and when the 
Ansteys and Lord Templeton went away, 
they all strolled together down the avenue 
to the gates. 

Isabel was leaning on her husband's arm, 
with Vera on her other side, and Lord Tem- 
pleton beside her. He was talking for them 
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all, and descanting to Vera on the beauties 
of Yorkshire — suggesting drives and pic-nics 
to various places of interest. When they 
reached the gates, where the Viscount's dog- 
cart was waiting for him, and he had taken 
leave of the ladies, he called Mr. Paulett. 

" I say, Paulett, the little coz^ as you call 
her, is very charming. My father and 
mother would be delighted with her ; make 
Mrs. Paulett drive her over some day soon. 
Will she stay any time ? We must get out 
for some drives, or something, before you 
and I take to the moors." 

Mr. Paulett tdld his wife of his friend's 
fancy, but warned her against saying a word 
about it to Vera, for he quite understood 
that the girl was capable of taking fright 
or dislike at once. One day Isabel or- 
dered out her big chestnut, and took her 
cousin over to Guisborough Chase, telling 
her mother that she knew she did not care 
for the old Countess and the deaf Earl, but 
that she must pay the visit of ceremony. 
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So little ceremony was there in the matter, 
that Captain and the groom were sent round 
to the stables, and the cousins stayed at the 
Chase till the cool of the evening. The 
Earl leaned upon Vera's arm, because, he 
said, she was " the stronger," and they all 
went into the orchard-houses and the 
pineries, the old man ordering a basket of 
fruit to be put into Mrs. Paulett's carriage. 
His forcing-houses were his hobby, and he 
sent wonderful grapes and melons to all the 
county shows. But Vera liked the conserva- 
tories, one especially, with a tiny fountain 
playing in the centre, with pink and blue 
lilies growing in the basin ; and both Lord 
and Lady Guisborough were delighted, be- 
cause that was Templeton's fancy. 

Dinner was ordered an hour earlier, to 
suit the guests; and Templeton was late, 
not coming in till the soup was removed. 
Then he made a hasty toilet, for which he 
apologised very prettily, so that the very 
contretemps was in his favour, and drew him 
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into a closer intimacy than had before ex- 
isted. After dinner, Vera sang, and Lord 
Tenipleton wrote down the names of her 
songs, and asked her for others that he 
liked. He did not sing — he said he did not 
know anything of music, yet somehow he 
showed a more cultivated taste and better 
judgment than are common. He talked to 
Vera much about Italy, where he had spent 
a year lately ; and she was deeply interest- 
ed in all he said, especially in hearing of 
the public men and ministers of the King. 
When the ladies left, he got into their car- 
riage, sending the groom on to wait at the 
lodge, and drove with them as far as the 
gates. 

Vera was very silent, and went home 
dreaming of Italy ; but Isabel had much the 
same thoughts as the old father and mother. 
How nice it would be for that bright crea- 
ture to be Temple's wife, and cheer them at 
the Chase, even if she did not choose to live 
there altogether, now that both their daugh- 
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ters were married, and at a distance. And 
how nice it would be for Vera to be her 
nearest neighbour, and the wife of her hus- 
band's intimate friend. 

Within a day or two, Lord Templeton 
came over to Oaklands, to propose an ex- 
cursion to Staithes and the Hart Cliff, 
which was joyfully acceded to by all. He 
stayed loitering about so long that Isabel 
felt obliged to ask him to dine, and 
her husband laughed at her discomfiture 
when she whispered that she had only 
the same dishes as had been served the last 
time his friend dined with them. 

"Make yourself happy, Isa. Depend 
upon it to-day he won't know what is on 
the table. It is rather a joke to me, but 
you will see your mother will think he 
comes for Marian ; and I know Vera is the 
attraction." 

Mr. Paulett was right in the first 
opinion, and he and his wife laughed to- 
gether more than politeness would have per- 
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mitted, when they heard Vera, by whose 
side Lord Templeton sat at dinner, suddenly 
accuse him of having appropriated her glass 
of Moselle ; and again when, in the midst 
of a discussion with her upon some of Mrs. 
Browning's poetry, thinking he was doing 
his duty of providing for the wants of his 
fair neighbour, he called her attention to 
some beautiful grapes on the table, and cut- 
ting some from the bunch, laid tb^m in her 
plate, in the midst of some souffle upon 
which she was engaged. 

"You had better leave Mrs. Browning 
till after dinner. Temple," said his host, with 
the little pale smile that to his intimates ex- 
pressed quite as much amusetbent as a more 
violent hilarity in others. "I fancy my 
cousin Vera is rather too many for you; 
and you don't quite know what you're 
about." 

" Faith, you're right," said his lordship, 
leaning back in his chair, and stroking his 
moustache. " Dinner requires to be eaten 
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with due gravity and decorum. It does not 
do to combine two forms of excitement I 
am very sorry to have behaved with such a 
want of discretion, Miss Harrison. How 
shall I make amends? You shall choose 
any poem of Mrs. Browning's you like, and 
I will read it you." 

" Yes," said Vera. " ' Casa Guidi Win- 
dows.' Should you think that as great a 
penance as the old school punishment of 
learning the hundred and nineteenth psalm?" 

" Talking of school punishments, how are 
your school-children. Vera ?" asked Isabel. 
" I must take you up to see our schools. 
Our northern people are very different from 
those of the southern counties. I wonder if 
you would like them ? There is a great 
deal of dissent, especially in the form of 
Primitive Methodism ; the race is stronger, 
sturdier, far more liberal and free-thinking ; 
not so courteous in manner, which does not 
mean that they are rude and rough from 
intention, but that they stand on their own 
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rights. As Burns said of his southern Scotch, 
much the same race as the northern English, 
* A raan's a man for a' that.' " 

" And do you like them yourself, Isa?" 

" Extremely. You can depend upon 
them, which is a fine thing ; they are pro- 
vident and self-helpful ; they are proud, too, 
and in spite of early prejudices as to civility, 
I am beginning to think we ladies ought to 
be sure we deserve the civility of those who 
from force of circumstances are our inferiors. 
Here kindness and civility are to be found, 
and are heartily given, too, but in order of 
merit." 

'' Splendid, Isa !" cried her husband. " I 
had no idea you were so liberal in your 
opinions. Look at Vera ; little radical that 
she always was, she is ready to get up and 
embrace you. What do you say to it. 
Temple ? You have some funny people on 
your estates, in the iron districts, especially." 

" What can I say to two such fair oppo- 
nents ? I call myself a Conservative, Miss 
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Harrison ; but though my father has wanted 
me to stand for S , in which he has inter- 
est, I prefer home legislation. I suspect I 
shall do more by looking after my own 
people than by joining a lot of other men, 
who talk very badly usually, and think 
worse." 

" But you might make a diversion, and 
talk well." 

*' If I had anyone at home who would do 
the thinking for me, as Mrs. Paulett, you 
see, does for her husband, there is no know- 
ing what I might attempt ; but as it is, I am 
so idle !" and Lord Templeton began again 
to stroke his moustaches. 

" The very worst of excuses !" said Vera. 
" It would be better for you to be ignorant. 
Idleness is a disgrace, and not a fit excuse.'* 

Lord Templeton looked at her from undet 
his eyebrows, which he had slightly con- 
tracted, and a slight smile hovered over his 
lips, as he said, 

*' Did Minerva take the form of Mentor, 
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or Mentor that of Minerva, in F^n^lon's old 
story? I have groves of oak enough to 
have an Egeria of my own — eh, Paulett ?" 

The servants had carried round wine and 
ice, and had now left the room, and Mrs. 
Harrison, who had been very silent, said, 

" My dear Isabel, how very imprudent, 
before the servants I — I mean to talk of 
courtesy from inferiors depending upon 
one's right to it. Our right is not our de- 
sert, but simply that they are inferiors." 

*'The question that would then arise, 
mamma, would be — what is meant by m/<?- 
riorf It is only a relative term, and would 
become a matter of opinion." 

" But, my dear, so unwise before the ser- 
vants. They are quite assuming and over- 
bearing enough now-a-days, I am sure, with- 
out hearing anything about people's rights." 

" Well, mamma, I am not afraid of what 
my servants may hear me say, and they will 
stay with me, and be good to me, exactly in 
proportion as they like me ; and that, of 
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course, means, in other words, that they will 
give me the servioe and regard that they 
think I deserve." 

" I do not like your north-country people, 
I must say, if they are as free in their man- 
ners and opinions as I have heard. On the 
whole, I think I dislike the working-classes 
— the dangerous classes, are they not 
called r 

"That depends," answered Mr. Paulett, 
" for " 

" What colour were Minerva's eyes ?" in- 
terrupted Lord Templeton ; " what do you 
understand by Ghukopis^ as Homer calls 
her ? Were the eyes blue, as Pope translates 
it ? — or sea green ? that indescribable mix- 
ture of colours that one sees in the midst of 
the ocean. I declare I have seen it black and 
indigo-blue." 

" And grey, with brown flecks in it," put 
in his friend. 

" I should say that was not a bad descrip- 
tion of the eyes of Pallas." 
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Lord Templeton laughed, and looked 
straight into a pair of eyes before him, that 
might have been Minerva's too, if William 
Paulett had been a good judge of the Greek 
mind ; but Vera had been thinking, as was a 
common case with her, of the strange division 
of classes ; and what were the compensations 
to those who were styled inferior, and for 
whom, as it often appeared to her, no place 
was allotted except on sufferance. 

Without heeding, or having in the least 
understood the allusion to herself, which had 
brought a smile upon all the other faces at 
the table, she asked Isabel to take her out, 
when she could, to see this northern people 
in their homes; adding that she had a 
great curiosity to see coal and iron mines, 
upon which Lord Templeton said, 

" Do let me have the pleasure of showing 
you them. If Paulett will bring you, we 
can go to the iron mines any time you like. 
The coal mines we will arrange a day for. 
Miners are a queer set of people in them- 
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selves, and in their families^ but they have 
three good points — ^they help each other, 
they are fond of mosic, and wish to learn ; 
of course there are exceptions, and their 
carelessness of life ought to pass into a pro- 
verb." 

^^ And will you take me, William, as Lord 
Templeton is kind enough to propose? How 
very good of you both !" 

* * I will take you with the greatest pleas- 
ure ; perhaps you, Mrs. Harrison, and Marian 
may like to go ; it is too fatiguing for Isabel, 
and she has seen all the wonders before." 

But neither Mrs. Harrison nor Marian 
thought such expeditions would be at all 
agreeable ; which answer, it must be con- 
fessed, Vera and the two gentlemen had 
counted upon, and were all perfectly satis- 
fied to go by themselves the following day. 

Later in the evening Isabel and Vera had 
wandered into the shrubberies, away from 
the others, and Vera was admiring the 
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beautiful garden, and the view of wooded 
hills. 

''And you like William too, Vera ? — every- 
one does when they come to understand his 
silent, almost shy way," said Isabel. " You 
thought it was a chance if I should be 
happy, did you not ? — but you see I am." 

" Yes, indeed, and I am so glad. He is 
devoted to you, more so than when he was 
your lover ; how is it ?" 

" All through our wedding-tour I believe 
we were both miserable ; but I was very ill 
about six months ago, and William nursed 
me ; he lavished every sort of attention and 
tenderness upon me ; all the under-lying and 
concealed goodness and warmth of his 
nature came out ; it will never entirely dis- 
appear again, I think. I never was so cared 
for in my life, not even by our old nurse 
Emma — do you recollect her ? — who used to 
spoil me. William is not a bit selfish ; he 
sincerely wishes one to be happy in one's 
own way, and does not think, because he 
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likes or prefers a thing, that it is necessary 
for the rest of the world, or even for me, to 
do so too. He is particular, as of course 
you see, but he is proud and shy. He was 
left an orphan very young, and his guard- 
ian, a strict man of business, was very 
unsympathetic and niggardly, and William 
kept his thoughts and views to himself. I 
told you we should be quite as happy as 
other people ; my prophecy has more than 
come true. And now tell me what I have 
not had the opportunity of asking before — 
how is Major Egan? when have you seen 

him r 

"Not since you saw him; but I heard 
from him at Christmas, and he sent me 
some books, but did not say a word about 
himself. Do you think of him still ? But 
of course you do ; he is not a man to like 
lightly, and throw off carelessly. Once a 
friend, always a friend." 

" Oh ! Vera, why cannot people be honest 
and true ? Why cannot women be faithful 
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and helpful to each other, instead of think- 
ing evil ? I shall always think of him with 
regard ; I should like to be able to shew 
him all affection — make him my favoured 
guest." 

Vera smiled, and fondled her cousin's 
hand^ but she knew in her own heart that 
Isabel had never loved this man — had had 
but a strong fancy for him, and that, in her 
present life, happy and peaceful, sheltered bj^ 
her husband's increasing love for her, and 
depending upon him, she was satisfied. 
She remembered what her father had 
once said of Isabel's marriage — that there 
were some people who, from limited intel- 
ligence and unexacting disposition, could be 
content with less happiness than stronger 
and more original minds would demand. 
With greater happiness must also be asso- 
ciated a greater capacity of suffering. Is 
not the higher nature always gauged by 
suffering? Who shall answer which is the 
more desirable ? Each order of mind will 
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answer for itself; being true to its inner 
life, no stranger can intermeddle with the 
joys or sorrows of the heart. But were this 
world all, it is probable that, for the peace- 
ful enjoyment of its goods, and contentment 
with every-day life as it presents itself, the 
possessor of the lower nature would be the 
more fortunate, and perhaps less obnoxious 
to his fellows of the same class. 

Still knowing, and hoping as we do — or 
say we do, for the most part — that this 
world is not all, should we not, with Hercu- 
les, laugh, and say, " Higher and harder " ? 
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CHAPTER VI. 

"PROVIDED with a light umbrella, and 
-^ accompanied by the two gentlemen 
who carried her sketching materials, Vera 
started on foot after breakfast for a long 
walk to the iron mines, with which the 
north-east corner of Yorkshire— the Cleve- 
land district — is rich. She was delighted 
with the heights — nabs, as they are called 
— richly wooded with natural oaks, from 
which, under interlacing boughs, peeps of 
the deep blue sea are obtained, and with 
the narrow, precipitous valleys or ghylls, 
fringed with low scrub along the stream, 
which in Winter becomes of considerable size 
and foams over the stones, but now in Sum- 
mer was shrunk to a mere thread. In these 
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woods and valleys grew wild-flowers, with 
which she filled her hands, honey-suckles in 
rank luxuriance, grasses of rare and deli- 
cate kinds, the one-flowered and the quak- 
ing grass, the large blue wild geranium, 
the Canterbury bell, and the eglantine, that 
wild sweet-brier which has a rose of deepest 
crimson. Is it the iron in the soil that pro- 
duces such depth of colour in the flowers of 
that district ? How lovely to Vera was the 
common sweeping round Guisborough, and 
the lines of the deep blue far-stretching 
distance I — how charming the town itself ! 
How vexed she was that only the shell of 
that beautiful abbey window remained ! 
And how pleased she was with the narrow, 
steep village streets, the houses neater, more 
closely built, and warmer-looking than most 
south-country houses, and with orchards, and 
gardens full of flowers. 

They went amongst the mines, prowling 
about into the long, horizontal cuttings, 
looking at the stationary engines, the rough 
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metal trucks, the miners' lamps, the powder 
used for blasting, left about with that reck- 
lessness of human life for which miners 
appear notorious. They talked to the men 
themselves, whose clothes, hair, faces, and 
hands all seemed rusty, in colour like the 

4 

soil around them ; rough, hard-handed and 
hard-featured, scant of courtesy at first, but 
soon softened under the influence of the 
kind, sympathetic faces and ways of their 
visitors; many of them showing traces of 
heavy labour, of bad health from the un- 
wholesome nature of their work, and of 
fatigue from irregular hours — for they take 
it in turns to work in day and night gangs — 
and with that curious look which acquaintance 
with suffering and sudden injuries and death 
brings. The men told Vera that barely a 
week passes without injuries more or less 
serious to some one. 

Down in the village she saw their hospital 
afterwards, and their reading-room, well 
supplied with journals, of which, for a small 
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rate of payment, they make constant use. 
Many of the proprietors, or holders, or 
workers of mines, take much interest in the 
welfare of their men, and encourage them 
to improve themselves. In the miners' 
homes the women differed from each other, 
just as all individuals do ; only here the 
night-work of the men gave often an irregu- 
larity to the whole family. They were for the 
most part Dissenters, and very fond of dress. 
In one cottage, or rather house — for most of 
the dwellings, which are new, are built of 
brick, and have the appearance of a street in 
a small town — a young child was ill, and 
Vera, hearing its fretful cries, took it from 
its tired and impatient mother, hushed it 
with a sweet, low song, in her womanly 
arms, to the surprise of the rough, red-brown 
father sitting on the door-step ; and having 
laid it down asleep in its cot, which was clean 
and tidy enough, she gave the mother a few 
hints which she had found useful in her deal- 
ings with her poorer neighbours at home. 
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The two young men said nothing, ' but 
they waited patiently for her, though pro- 
bably in their secret hearts they usually 
voted cottages and crying children a nuisance. 
They walked on to beautiful Upleatham, 
where they dined — not very elaborately, 
but well enough for hardy appetites and good 
pedestrians. They even found some cherries 
and strawberries, to Vera's great delight. 
Then they went on again through the woods 
to Saltburn, the village on the northern cor- 
ner of Yorkshire, which, from its situation, 
should become a favourite watering-place. 
They reached it earlier than Lord Temple- 
ton had expected ; and as his dog-cart, 
which he had ordered to meet him there, 
had not arrived, they clambered up the cliff, 
where Vera sat and sketched, and the two 
gentlemen lay on the short, thymy grass, 
and smoked, talking only a few words, 
at long intervals. The sea was intensely 
blue, and the white and grey gulls wheeled 
and screamed above them. From the bat- 
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tery near Redcar they heard the low boom- 
ing of the guns ; and they watched vessels 
of various sorts moving in and out of Tees- 
mouth. 

By-and-by the dog-cart came ; and on 
their way back, Lord Templeton stooped to 
the girl beside him, and asked if she was 
very tired, or could do him a favour ? 

" Perhaps it is too much," he said, almost 
shyly, in answer to the calm bright face that 
looked up inquiringly ; *' but I thought — at ' 
least, I know it would give my mother so 
much pleasure to see you, if you feel equal 
to it." 

"William," Vera said, leaning back to 
him, "do you hear what Lord Templeton 
says ? Can we go back with him ? Will 
Isabel mind ? He says Lady Guisborough 
would like it. If she would, of course — " 

"Why, of course well go, if you and 
Temple like it. Only Lady Guisborough 
must have us in undress." 

So they spent the evening together; 
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and when Vera came down to dinner, her 
hair freshly arranged, with a spray of roses 
in it, and her plain hoUand dress well 
ironed, by the Countess's orders, she looked 
certainly not en grande tenue^ but not the 
least the worse for her long day's expedi- 
tion. The Earl was delighted to hear all 
her fresh remarks, and the rapid sketch, full 
of vivid colouring, that she gave of the walk. 
The old man paid her the elaborate compli- 
ments and attentions of a generation passed 
away; and when she sang for him, he 
seated himself dose to her at the piano, 
and asked for one or two songs that had 
pleased him in earlier years. 

"Temple,*' he said to his son, when he 
returned to the drawing-room, after seeing 
his guests off, " you're a lazy vagabond I I 
have been trying to make some running for 
you, and you were talking guns and dogs 
with Paulett. Your mother and I should 
be glad to see you settled. You'll be off to 
Iceland, or the Brazils, or heaven knows 
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where, when you had much better be taking 
a wife. I have not seen a girl I like so 
well as this Miss Harrison since — no, not since 
I met your mother. She is a lady, and a 
clever one, and your mother likes her very 
much." 

" And so do I," quietly answered the Vis- 
count, pulling out the end of his long mous- 
taches. 

The day spent at Staithes was a great 
success. From the Hart Cliff, that looks 
as if it had been paved with large brown 
irregular stones, so level is it, and so curious- 
ly interlined, the view over the dark blue 
North Sea, studded with fishing and trading 
vessels, was very lovely. Vera and Lord 
Templeton "talked poetry," Marian said, 
about the days when the sea-kings, with 
the raven of Scandinavia floating from their 
masts, brought fire. and desolation on these 
Yorkshire coasts. 

The fresh, delicious wind curled the sea, 
and sent it in foaming breakers upon the 
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shore, where, by-and-by, when they went 
down from the cliff, they found curious 
salpae and star-fish of brilliant colours, and 
varied delicate seaweeds. Mr. Paulett dis- 
covered at some distance, under the rocks, 
ammonites, and showed Vera a small fringe 
of the coal deposit that is washed on shore 
by the tide along that northern coast. They 
dined in Kilton woods, some of the party 
driving there ; but Vera, and the two com- 
panions of her former walk, went on foot, 
skirting the stream, and after dinner she and 
Lord Templeton clambered to the top of 
the keep of the old Castle, and looked over 
a sea of waving oaks, beyond which was the 
line of the ocean. 

So they spent many days, driving, walk- 
ing, or riding. Sometimes one or more of 
their neighbours joined the party, some- 
times Vera and Mr. Paulett went alone ; but 
whether they went to Whitby, or Stokesley, 
or away as far as Barnard Castle, somewhere 
en route they were sure to find Lord Tern- 
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pleton, either lounging slowly on foot, and 
deliberately waiting for " a lift," or at the 
station, with a cigar, pretending he wanted 
to send a parcel or ask for newspapers; 
but the moment his friend suggested he 
should accompany them, leaving parcels 
and newspapers to take care of themselves 
in the most reckless fashion. 

Somehow, he almost always knew in 
what direction they were bound, whether 
by intuition, by having a good memory, by 
asking questions the answers to which were 
barely recorded in the givers' minds, or by 
keeping up a regular communication, by 
means of his own man-servant, with the 
Oaklands Park servants' hall. 

In this way he was loitering pn the sta- 
tion the morning that Vera and Mr. Paulett 
went to Barnard Castle. It was to be the 
last excursion before he started for the 
moors, and they all made the most of it. 
From Barnard Castle they walked by the 
windings of the Tees, with its lovely wooded 
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banks and rocky, pebbly bed, by the ruined 
Abbey of EgglesclifF, by romantic Rokeby, 
pausing to see one of the most exquisite little 
pictures in English scenery for colour and 
effect the meeting of the Grota and Tees, and 
as fiBur as the beautiful glen, with its suggest- 
ive, though uncouth name of Caldron Snout. 
Vera was very silent, and Lord Temple- 
ton in wild spirits. Paulett rallied both one 
and the other. Vera said the day was too 
beautiful, and she was in that curious mood 
of enjoyment that borders upon sadness ; in 
her heart had risen a sudden and not-to-be- 
denied remembrance of dark eyes, eyes that 
had looked upon her from the clustering 
woods, and the clear, swift river, with a 
kind of reproach in them. Was she so soon 
consoled ? Had she so soon forgotten his 
pain, his Weary, perhaps fruitless search? 

. Lord Templeton, finding her in a gentler, 
softer mood than usual, without the vivacity 
of look and step that spoke her free spirit, 

.saw, to his misleading, the auspicious mo- 
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ment for himself. The whole of his gay, 
gallant nature asserted itself, and freed him 
from a certain conventionality and noncha- 
lance of manner that belongs to a man of 
the world ; he was sportive and tender by 
turns, displaying with careless freedom his 
good humour, as a dolphin sports, displaying 
its brilliant colours in the sun. 

The next day Lady Guisborough called 
at Oaklands with her son ; the four 
ladies were sitting together in Isabel's bou- 
doir when she was announced, and other 
visitors at the same'time. Isabel and Vera 
went together to the drawing-room, and as 
they crossed the hall Isabel said, 

" Oh ! Vera, I forgot to tell you that Lady 
Guisborough has called twice lately, and has 
asked for you each time, and seemed sorry 
to find you were gone out." 

From the drawing-room Lady Guis- 
borough, looking into the conservatory, ad- 
mired some cacti, and asked Vera, with a 
little smile not to be refused, to go with her 
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to look at them. Bending over the splendid 
crimson flowers, the old lady took one of 
Vera's hands in hers. 

" Can we be alone a little here, my dear 
child?" she said. "I have something on 
my heart I much wish to say to you. You 
have become a great favourite of ours in a 
very little while ; we would fain keep you 
for our very own, if we may ! You are not 
engaged. Vera? Templeton, my son, has 
set all his heart on you. Do you think you 
could love him ? Could you learn to love 
him ? Will you try ? Can you not find a 
word to say to me ? He is very good and 
affectionate ; he has been a good son to us, 
and we want you for our daughter I Temple 
will speak to you for himself, but you are a 
young girl, and motherless, and I wished 
you to feel that I, his mother, desire to have 
you for my son 1 You are not engaged, 
Vera ?" 

" No," she said, very low, and with bent 
head. 
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" Then you will give me some hope for 
him — for ourselves?" the old Countess said, 
and kissed the girl's white forehead. 

"Do not let him speak to me," she an- 
swered, slowly, and very low — "pray do 
not. I do not love him/' 

"But, my darling girl, if your heart is 
free, you will learn to love him. He will 
wait your time, Vera." 

The girl coloured violently, but she only 
repeated — 

" Do not let him speak to me, Lady Guis- 
borough. You are very kind to me — but do 
not let him." 

"This is only foolish, dear one, girlish 
shyness," the old lady said, cheerfully. 
" Well, we will not press you too much, but 
you know our hopes and wishes." And then 
she swept back into the drawing-room, with 
a lovely gloxinia between her fingers, upon 
which she began at once to talk to Mrs. 
Harrison, putting in very gracefully the sen- 
tence — 

VOL. ra. H 
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" Your charming niece has been showing 
me all her cousin's choice flowers. I thought 
mine were very fine, but Mrs. Paulett s are 
finer. I think we ought to exhibit some- 
times, as an encouragement to poor neigh- 
bours. I thought Vera was coming in. I 
suppose she has gone round into the gar- 
dens." And so forth. 

But Lord Templeton took the hint his 
mother so delicately conveyed, and with one 
quick, meaning look at Isabel, he said aloud, 

" I want to have five words with Paulett, 
I daresay I shall find him at the paddocks. 
My dear mother, if I am delayed longer than 
you care to stay, send my horse or cart 
over for me ; they will meet me on the 
road." 

And with a smile he went through the 
conservatory, where Vera was not, out into 
the gardens, and by the long shrubbery of 
which he knew she was fond, because of its 
deep, quiet shade. There he found her, 
there he stood before her, taking her at un- 
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awares, and seeing the traces of tears upon 
her burning cheeks. 

" What is the matter ?" he cried, springing 
to her ; " you are not angry with my mother 
for speaking to you ? She thought you a 
yoiing, tender thing, that might take alarm 
at a big, rough fellow like me. But I am 
not really rough, am I ?" he asked, with in- 
finite tenderness in his voice and eyes. 

" No," she said, " but go and leave me. 
I asked Lady Guisborough not to let you 
come. Why did you ?" 

"Because I must hear from your own 
mouth. Vera, yes or no. If only it is yes, 
no woman on earth shall be so happy as 
you — as far," he said modestly, checking 
himself, " as my poor means can make you 
happy. No man on earth will be more bless- 
ed than I." 

She stood quite still and quiet, save for 
the beating of her heart, above which her 
thin muslin dress quivered. 

" I love you with all my heart ; in this 

h2 
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little time I have thrown myself entirely at 
your feet ; you can make me what you 
will, and I will love you all my life, if you 
will let me." 

Quite still she stood, the muslin dress did 
not quiver so much ; but she was suffering 
now for hira, she had fathomed the matter 
for herself, and was at rest, but she could 
not bear giving him pain. 

" Not a word. Vera ! I love you — passion- 
ately." 

" Hpsh !" she said very softly, " I am so 
sorry. Why did she let you come ? I am 
so sorry, and you are so good." 

''Then is it useless?" he asked, with a 
contraction of pain upon his wide brow, and 
a quiver of the nostril. Let me plead 
for myself with you. I know I am an 
unworthy fellow for such a woman as you, 
still I was wise enough to value and to 
love you. I will love you truly and faith- 
fully ; no wish of yours that I will not try to 
gratify — that shall not be mine. Was I al- 
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together wrong? I fancied you did like 
me." 

" So I do — very, very much ; you have al- 
ways been so good and kind to me. But I 
shall be very sorry I have let you see I 
liked you, if I have made you unhappy. It 
will have been so wrong of me." 

" Why wrong ?" he eagerly interrupted, 
'' I do not think so. If you like me a little 
now, by-and-by you may like me much ; 
could you not? Have patience with me I 
Let me try and win you ! I will wait, dear 
one, as faithfully as Jacob did. I will not 
hurry you, you shall have your own time, 
but tell me again that you have liked me, 
and will learn to love. Vera I" 

" I am afraid I have been very thought- 
less, very unkind ; but indeed I did not 
consider that you might — care so much for 
me." 

Tears trembled on her eyelashes, but at 
least she knew her own mind ; the dark 
brown eyes shone upon her heart, and 
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would not be denied ; their influence grew 
stronger, and she became calmer visibly. 

"Then it is useless," he said in a low, 
broken voice. "Your answer is no. I 
shall try to bear it, dear, if it must be so, 
but it will be very hard ; you shall not see 
me suffer, nor hear of it, I would not pain 
you with any sign of grief. But it is very 
hard. Vera. My father and mother, too, will 
be sorely disappointed ; they wanted you to 
be my wife." He was silent, trying to com- 
mand himself. " It must be, then ? Oh ! 
Vera, why? Are you engaged? Do you 
love another man ?" 

The deep colour flooded cheek, and 
neck, and brow, as she turned her head 
away. 

" Pray don't," she sighed. 

He took her hand in his, wrung it, and 
pressed it to his lips. He then left her 
alone, and passed out into the avenue, going 
on towards Guisborough Park. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

TIITHEN Vera was left alone, she sat 
' ' down on the moss-grown bank, in 
the most retired nook of the shrubbery, 
with her hands across her face, to think. 
What had she done ? She liked this man, 
and yet she had just now sent him away, 
instead of telling him she cared for him. 
She had given him pain, and she truly liked 
him; she had dismissed him, and she 
hardly knew what she had refused. What, 
too, above all, had she said to him ? — or 
had he not said it to her ? What was it 
that had brought this burning colour into 
her cheeks ? 

" Oh I what will he think — what will he 
say ?" she kept on repeating to herself. " I 
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had no right to give him the impression that 
I cared for anyone else." 

And yet she would possibly, looking at 
the world as one finds it, its marriages, and 
givings in marriage, have accepted Lord 
Templeton, had it not been for the haunt- 
ing memory of those dark eyes. The 
offer which had just been made her was a 
very brilliant one, far beyond the ordinary 
chances of her quiet life ; and Lord Temple- 
ton was a well-informed, honourable man — 
good-looking she hardly called him, with 
blue eyes and curling fair hair, marking his 
northern origin, but he was a gentleman, 
and so good-tempered — her father would 
have liked him. This last thought pressed 
upon her — what had she done in refusing 
this man ? 

And yet, hide it as she would, she knew 
the deepest instinct of her heart had guided 
her, and she must abide by it — but was it 
very unmaidenly? No faith had been 
asked of her, and yet she was keeping faith ; 
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no promise had been made her, and yet she 
bound herself to an unspoken one ! All her 
thoughts were out of gear. 

What a pleasant visit it had been, and 
how much better she had felt for the change 
from things — she gave them no other name 
— that had tried and hurried her, before 
she left home ! But what should she do 
now? — how should she meet Lord Temple- 
ton, or William Paulett, his intimate friend, 
who almost certainly would have known of 
his offer to her ; or Lord and Lady Guis- 
borough, who had been so kind to her? 
Then she thought of Lady Guisborough's 
gentle manner to her, and wondered why 
she could not have done what she asked 
her, and prevented Lord Templeton from 
speaking to her — it would have spared him 
pain ; why, too, did she persist, as if she did 
not believe her, or understand her feelings ? 
Did she really fancy it did not matter at 
first, and that she would learn to love him ? 
Had the old woman found the dreams of 
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girlhood so vague and vain? — and would 
she, from her stand-point of greater wisdom 
and experience, have urged the young one 
to undertake a position from which she in- 
stinctively held back ? Was the voice of 
the heart really nothing, and interest, posi- 
tion, kind feeling all ? 

" I do not want to marry at all," said 
Vera, half aloud, *' unless I should know 
that life without him would not be life. 
Some people do n^ know themselves 
enough, I think, and perhaps they are not 
to blame when they marry in mistake ; but 
I do know, and I should be wrong; and 
other people do not know anything about 
me, and I suppose on this head I cannot en- 
lighten them. But it means nothing ; be- 
cause I have refused Lord Templeton, I need 
not marrj^ anyone else. I have got papa." 

She had heard the carriage roll away, 
and she knew the evening was falling, and 
that the first dinner-bell would soon ring ; 
but she was so terribly afraid of meeting 
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anyone, that she waited till it did ring, when 
she thought everyone would have gone to 
dress, and then she flew upstairs to her own 
room, never stopping till she reached its 
shelter. She passed some one in the hall, 
and some one else in the gallery, but with- 
out an idea who they were. She had a great 
mind to send word down to her cousin that 
she had a headache, and could not come to 
dinner ; but she knew that, if not to-day, 
to-morrow she must Mace the difficulty ; 
so she collected herself, and as she 
dressed, hurriedly, she summoned up all 
her courage, and at last went down with 
a smile on her lip. Still it was a task, 
and she fancied that both Isabel and 
Mr. Paulett looked rather coldly upon her, 
so that she shrank back upon herself, and 
was silent, and avoided them. The colour 
that had dyed her cheeks an hour or two 
ago was quite gone, and had left her paler 
than usual; and instead of its being the 
truth that they felt coldly towards her, they 
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thought her looking ill and troubled, and 
refrained from observing her. 

So passed the few days before Mr. Paulett 
was to go with Lord Terapleton for a fort- 
night's grouse-shooting. Mrs. Harrison and 
Marian were to leave Oaklands for Wales 
on the day he left, and it had been arranged 
that Vera should stay with Isabel until her 
husband's return. 

Vera had looked forward to this tete-a-tete 
with much pleasur^ at first, but now she 
actually dreaded it. She had grown so 
pale and weary -looking that they all won- 
dered what ailed her ; but she took such 
pains to avoid being alone with anybody, 
she kept so much to her own room, or wan- 
dered away so frequently by herself, that 
no one had a chance of questioning her. 

The day before Mr. Paulett left, Vera re- 
ceived a letter from Miss Norreys, over 
which she turned red and pale by turns, 
and Mrs. Harrison remarked upon her man- 
ner to her daughter as very extraordinary. 
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In the evening, however, Isabel suddenly 
asked if she was unhappy and dull, and 
would like to return home, and not be left 
alone with her when the others were gone ; 
but Vera warmly protested she should like 
to stay. Then Mr. Paulett gravely said, with 
more than his usual kindness to her, 

" Do you know, little coz, you are not 
looking so well as when you came. I 
feared you had been vexed here in York- 
shire, and that the place did not suit you. 
The last week, especially, you have been 
quite sad." 

Vera coloured, but said nothing, and Mrs. 
Harrison remarked — 

"Perhaps Vera has had other letters 
from home, or from Avoncourt, that have 
annoyed her. You had one this morning 
that troubled you very much. Is Miss Nor- 
reys not as much your friend as she seemed to 
be? — or have you got tired of each other? — 
or was the report that came through George 
to one of the boys untrue ? I have been 
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Templeton proposed to Vera last Thurs- 
day " — he pronounced the words distinctly, 
letting them have their full eflfect upon his 
astonished mother-in-law, who was on the 
point of asking the prospective Lady Tem- 
pleton to forget her recent remarks ; and 
then, shaking his head at Vera, he added — 
" and she refused him." 

" Gracious, child, were you mad ? What 
an extraordinary thing to do ! But really 
you always were the oddest girl, and had 
fancies like no one else. Did you think it 
was pretty to be asked again ? He is going 
away with William to-morrow. You really 
must have been mad !" 

" I hope not, auntie," she said demurely, 
'* for I certainly do not expect him to ask 
me again." And she looked with an appeal- 
ing, deprecatory glance at Mr. Paulett. 

" I am not vexed with you, little coz," he 
said, answering her look ; " but I am very 
sorry. I doubt if you will find a better 
fellow anywhere than Templeton. Has this 
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been worrying you all the week, I wonder ? 
Isabel and I have tried to understand, but 
could not ; and then we thought it best to 
let you alone. Temple only told me yes- 
terday — he was very gloomy and silent, 
mooning about by himself, and I asked him 
to spend to-day here with us all, to try to 
cheer him ; but he was mysterious at first, 
and said he never meant to come to Oak- 
lands again; and that when our shooting 
engagement was over, he should go abroad, 
and cut everything. I put in ' Your own 
throat into the bargain, old fellow,' and he 
gripped my arm tight, saying, ' For God s 
sake, don't jest with me now.' And then 
he told me of Vera's cruelty." 

Vera was sitting near Mr.Paulett at dessert, 
and she leaned towards him, and put her 
hand in his. 

" You are very good to me. I was afraid 
you would be angry, and think — I don't 
know what — all sorts of things against me. 
I could not help his liking me." 

VOL. in. * I 
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"No more than you could Sir Bertram 
Norreys." 

" Not so much," said the girl, hastily. " I 
was not thinking of Ldrd Templeton at all. 
I mean," she hesitated, and knew that she 
had blundered in her eagerness, "that I 
liked Sir Bertram to like me, because he 
was papa's friend, and because he was very 
agreeable and cultivated. But " 

"There is only your own family here, Vera. 
I don't know why they should not know 
what your uncle told me when I was in Lon- 
don just before you came down to us. Peo- 
ple hear of things — it cannot be prevented 
— it is quite well known that you refused 
Sir Bertram Norreys." 

" Not from me," gasped Vera, with an 
overwhelming blush. 

"No, of course not. What does Miss 
Norreys say ? She is devotedly attached to 
her brother, is she not? Do you like him?" 

" N-o, not — not now," she answered, 
speaking very low. " Miss Norreys wrote 
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to me to-day, asking me to re-consider 
ray answer, urging it upon me for her own 
sake and his, and her letter pained me. She 
has been so kind to me always I" 

"And you might have been mistress of 
Avoncourt !" cried Mrs. Harrison. " It is 
all a mystery to me. I used to wonder 
how you would ever get married, when I 
saw the way your father educated you, and 
that you went into no society ; and now you 
have had two first-rate offers in one Summer. 
Don't you ever mean to marry, Vera? 
What makes you so difficult ?" 

'* I do not know," she said, playing with 
the fruit in her plate, '' why people should 
want to marry, or wish to see their friends 
married in such a hurry. I am sure most 
of the married people one sees are not 
so happy as to warrant one's being very 
anxious to follow their example. For my 
part, too, you know, I am my own mis- 
tress, and have a house to keep, — I am 
not saying that that is any immense ad- 

i2 
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vantage, — so that I need not marry at all, 
I think. It makes me so angry when I 
hear grown-up, married people urging upon 
those that are free to put themselves into 
the yoke; it always reminds me of the fable 
of the fox that lost its tail, only it is much 
more cruel, for the fox's pain could have 
been but momentary, whereas the sorrows of 
married people last for life — beyond, some 
very good people say — but that is too dread- 
ful, when one has made a mistake." 

**I never heard anyone like you. Vera, 
and every fresh thing that arises astonishes 
me more. Of course you know best for 
* yourself, but many people would say you 
were very foolish, and that only a fancy for 
some one else could have made you throw 
over two such eligible and estimable men." 

Once more the deep flush suffused Vera's 
face and throat, but she did not say a word; 
and Isabel, feeling sure that her poor young 
cousin had been long enough under fire, 
changed the conversation, and rising from the 
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dinner-table, twined her arm through Vera's, 
and told her husband they should have some 
coffee presently, and he would find them in 
the garden. 

Lord Templeton went on to some friends 
in Scotland, after his engagement with Mr. 
Paulett came to an end, so that Vera did not 
see him again ; but later in the year he sent 
her a heron's plume, the quaint, curled tail- 
feathers of a blackcock, and the lovely 
feathers of a golden eagle, as " a remem- 
brance." 

When William Paulett came home, he 
found that his wife and cousin had been 
very happy together ; but now Vera talked 
of returning home, as she thought her 
father must be dull without her, though he 
had not said so. 

Isabel asked her husband, when they were 
alone, how his friend was bearing his dis- 
appointment. 

*' Oh I well, on the whole. Sometimes 
he turns moody, says he shall never 
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care for anything again, and talks of Pata- 
gonia or Thibet, but I think he must get 
over it, because he is such a good-hearted 
fellow. Lady Guisborough has been over 
to see you, you said." 

" Yes, both she and Lord Guisborough, 
and we went there one day to luncheon. 
The Earl is just as gallant as ever to Vera, 
but Lady Guisborough shakes her head at 
her, and hopes she may not regret her folly 
and unkindness." 

" Do you think it can be true ? Temple 
says Vera confessed, or almost confessed, she 
liked some one else. He declares he is not 
mistaken, for otherwise he would not have 
been refused once, he would have asked her 
again. Surely it must be a fancy of his. I 
never heard her speak of anyone, except 
your fathers old friend. Major Egan, who 
certainly admired her; but she did not care 
for him — she was too young to understand 
or value him. She knows so few people — 
can it possibly be true ?" 
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'* Possibly yes, but I should have said 
probably no. Still there is something 
altered in Vera ; she is a little absent — a 
little pre-dccupied — not quite the child she 
was. Don't you remember her gushes of 
joy at the smallest things ? — now she still 
admires and delights in things that please 
her eyes and ears ; but she does not say so. 
T fancy there is something makes her anxi- 
ous. I should not quite like to ask her ; 
she has a pride of her own. If Vera does 
care for anyone, it will not be by halves." 

" She is a dear, good girl, though she did 
refuse Temple." 

" You have a good right to say so, Willie ; 
she always liked you, and has been more 
sister-like to me than Marian ever was. I 
shall miss her now sadly." 
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CHAPTER VIIT. 

A LETTER from papa !" cried Vera, a 
day or two after Mr. Paulett's return, 
" and the postmark is London, How won- 
derful for papa to be in London I" She 
read her letter eagerly, with flushing 
cheek. " He wants me to return on Fri- 
day, the day after to-morrow, and I am to 
stay there with him till Monday. How de- 
lightful ! I have never been anywhere, 
except about home, with papa. He says," 
she went on, " that Uncle Frank has been 
staying with him at Salisbury, and that they 
came up to London together yesterday — 
that is Monday — on business. I wonder 
what business papa can have in London ?'* 
'' One would think you were ' papa s ' 
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wife, Vera. Wives say, ' I wonder what 
business Tom or Harry can have ?' But I 
suppose you and ' papa ' talk over every- 
thing in common?" laughed Isabel. 

" Yes, everything," she answered, hastily ; 
and then the colour rose in her cheek and 
brow, for there came suddenly before her 
the remembrance of dark eyes and a plead- 
ing voice, of which she had never talked to 
her father, and this remembrance checked 
all further conversation on this subject. 

" Isabel and I had been intending to ask 
for an extension of leave for you," said Mr. 
Paulett ; " but I suppose now " 

" I must go when papa sends for me," 
said Vera, with a feeling almost of guilt at 
her heart, and a desire to make up for her 
omissions and silence by being punctiliously 
compliant on other points. 

" You are very fond of Salisbury, and of 
your home, of course ?" 

" Yes, in certain ways. I suppose one 
always must be fond of one's childhood's 
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home, and people are very kind to me there, 
but I should not mind leaving it." 

A telegraphic look passed between Isabel 
and her husband, which said, " Her attrac- 
tion is not there, at any rate." 

•'But I like our own house, and the 
Cathedral, and Avoncourt very much. I 
should want to see them sometimes, if I 
went away. I have often fancied I should 
like to live in London." 

" Indeed ! with your country tastes and 
love of scenery ?" 

*' I should often want to get out of it, and 
could do so easily now-a-days. But Lon- 
don is the high-road everywhere." 

Once more the telegraphic look passed as 
the girl's cheek flushed, and the thought it 
conveyed was, " Then there is some attrac- 
tion." 

After one more drive, with Captain ramp- 
ing in the shafts, one more ramble on the 
common, and through Upleatham Woods, on 
Friday morning Vera started for London. 
Her father and uncle met her at the King's 
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Cross Station, and took her to their hotel, 
the " Craven," in the Strand, where Major 
Egan had promised to dine with them. 

After dinner, they all went to one of the 
theatres, to see a piece that was exciting 
some interest, but returned to the hotel 
before the after-piece, because Vera was 
tired. Major Egan, who was delighted to 
be with her again, surrounded her with 
attentions, and talked to her a great deal 
about the new interest of his life, his bro- 
ther s widow and children. 

Before they separated for the night, the 
Major, in talking of the plans for the next 
day, asked Dr. Harrison, with some little 
hesitation, if he could, without inconvenience, 
do him a very great favour. 

" My sister-in-law," he said, " is, I fear, in 
very delicate health — she has a great ob- 
jection to doctors — indeed, I cannot per- 
suade her to see one ; but perhaps, were I 
to take you with me as my friend, she might 
speak to you — at any rate, you would see 
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her, and might be able to give me some 

opinion. She is living at B , for the 

sake of her boys' schooling ; but if it is too 
far for you to go, I will write for her to 
come and spend Sunday with me. Is it 
asking too much ?" 

" Certainly not. I will go down with you 
to-morrow with pleasure. I cannot leave 
London till Monday. Vera shall go with 
us, if you think Mrs. Egan would not dislike 
it. 

"She would be pleased; and I should 
feel most grateful." 

They went to B , and spent a few 

hours there. The boys were wild with joy 
at seeing their uncle, to whom they had 
become romantically attached, as boys some- 
times will to much older men ; but they 
regarded with some shyness and curiosity at 
first the handsome young lady he brought 
with him. By-and-by, however, finding her 
perfectly au fait on the matter of cricket, foot- 
ball, and other athletic exercises, she became 
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very interesting to them ; and her smile, 
her bright eyes, and kind voice did the 
rest. They showed her all their pets, told 
her their fancies, spoke of sundry plans and 
scrapes, and expressed a most energetic 
hope that she would soon come and see 
them again. Mrs. Egan, when informed 
by her brother-in-law that he had asked his 
friend, Dr. Harrison, of Salisbury, to come 
and see her, partly as a visit of compliment, 
partly in the hope that she might consult 
him, and that he might be able to benefit her, 
turned deadly pale, and passed her hand 
swiftly across her brow, but with a firm 
pressure of the lips she soon recovered 
herself, and answered with a cold and self- 
possessed manner. She spoke quietly to 
Dr. Harrison, and received with expressions 
of gratitude his suggestions for her comfort 
and improvement in health ; but from Vera 
she shrank. Standing a minute alone at 
the window with the Major, she said, hur- 
riedl)^ 
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" What made you bring that bright young 
creature down here to me, to set my lost 
youth and purity before me, and make me 
wail the more bitterly in my solitary hours ? 
It is the girl whose picture is in your rooms 
in London, and I know she is your ideal ; 
but she hurts me, James. What is the use 
of bringing a physician to me? — who can 
minister to the mind diseased ? In your 
goodness, you have subjected me to a far 
greater trial than you know. But, no mat- 
ter," and she pressed his hand, "you did 
what you thought right — you have been so 
good to me, and I am grateful — only — " and 
she turned away to see Vera laughing with 
her boys. 

*' Lucy, that girl would do you good, if 
you only knew it. Let the past go — I 
thought you had promised me you would — 
and take the hand the future holds out to 

you." 

" I have taken it, James," she said in a low 
voice, and with something expressive in her 
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tone ; " and it is not the hand you think." 
" Of course I speak quite frankly to you, 
Major Egan," said Dr. Harrison, as they 
returned to London. " Mrs. Egan is suffer- 
ing from heart-disease ; she should be pro- 
tected from unnecessary emotion and alarms. 

•/ 

I have given her such directions as I could, 
without disturbing her mind." 

" Heart-disease ! She is comparatively a 
young woman. She has been sad lately — 
her home in America has been rudelv 
broken up. I hoped time would have re- 
stored her." 

" She has great self-control, but she suf- 
fered acutely when you introduced me. She 
must not suffer. Whatever her age, her 
face bears the tokens of years of suffering 
and anxiety, and to her time has been 
cruel. You know what the circumtances 
of her life have been ?" 

" Yes," said Major Egan, rather surprised 
at the question, and wondering if Lucy could, 
by possibility, have told the doctor. 
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" Then I am right in supposing she has 
undergone great trials, mental and bodily ?" 
resumed Dr. Harrison, in answer to the ex- 
pression in Major Egan's face, which was 
that of a person suddenly caught. 

" I had not thought of all this. I had 

hoped " 

" Just so. You may continue to hope. 
Make her happy ; for that, I know, is your 
object, from all I saw both in her and her 
boys." 

'' You doctors are very observant." 
Vera said nothing in words, but the feeling 
expressed byher sympathetic face was under- 
stood by the man opposite to her, who hung 
upon her father's words with a kind of awe. 
Vera and her father spent Sunday alone 
in London. Captain Harrison was gone 
down to Richmond with Major Egan and 
two other gentlemen, and, like country 
people as they were, they made the most of 
what London could show them — going to the 
Abbey service in the morning, and in the 
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afternoon for a stroll into the parks and 
Kensington Gardens. Almost everyone 
was out of town, and every place looked 
deserted ; the trees were of a blackish green, 
and the grass yellow and brown. It was not 
late enough for the magic hand of Autumn 
to have come and touched these things, and 
made out of their dry discomfiture the trans- 
formation that speaks hope to the eyes that 
will see and the heart that can understand 
— that tells in the forcible tongue of nature 
the truth of the great Apostle's words, " We 
shall be changed." 

As they walked along, Dr. Harrison told 
Vera the reason for his being in town. 

" I do not know if yoii are aware that 
your uncle Frank is a director of the ' Em- 
peror Life Assurance Company.' It is one 
of the best and steadiest companies in Lon- 
don. They have lately taken William 
Paulett as director and shareholder, and 
they offered me the post of consulting phy- 
sician, with certain advantages ; but of course, 

VOL. m. K 
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if I accept it, I mast come and live in Lon- 
don. I am very nndedded as to whether 
it would be a wise step. I should lose many 
things with my old home; but the great 
question, after all, in my mind is you. How 
should you like to be in London ? I am 
afraid it would be a loss and disappointment 
to you in many ways." 

Vera was taken utterly by surprise, and 
had nothing to say. Here was the very 
proposition made to her of which she and 
her cousins had spoken but two days before. 
Things appear so different in theory and 
practice ; it is one thing to talk of and con- 
template some matter, and quite another 
to be brought face to face with it, and 
have to come to a decision. Vera had 
hitherto considered herself, and been con- 
sidered, a very decided personage, but then 
she had such very small matters to decide 
upon. Now she was quite as much at a loss 
as her father was. 

** Well," he said, after a pause, during 
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which they had continued the mechanical 
effort of' walking, '^ I am not obliged to 
come to an immediate conclusion ; my ser- 
vices will not be required for six months. 
You shall consider the matter as well as I. 
What objections presented themselves to 
you just now ? I know some did." 

*' I thought of the garden, and the fields 
and river ; of my bedroom — our old nursery 
— of Avoncourt — and of mamma's grave." 

Dr. Harrison was silent, but he pressed 
his daughter's hand, which lay upon his arm, 
closer to him. He, too, had thought of 
these things. Vera continued — 

" Not but that one may remember ; one 
does not forget because one does not see, 
and perhaps we could go down to Salisbury 
sometimes. It all depends on what is best 
for you." 

" Then we will consider the matter, and I 
will give that answer to your uncle to-mor- 
row. And now, my child, I must tell you I 
don't think you are looking the better for your 

k2 
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holiday. Is anything vexing you, Vera?" 

" No, papa," she replied, very low ; and 
then added, " I was tired yesterday, and I 
had a long journey the day before." 

" I don't want you to lose your colour 
and spirits in London, pet I Tell me, what 
did you think of Mrs. Egan yesterday ?" 

"She has been very beautiful, but she 
looks quite old and worn. Is she very ill ? 
Do you know, she did not like me." 

" Did she not ? What bad taste I But, 
joking apart, she is very ill, and has evi- 
dently suffered much, though I know nothing 
of her life or history." 

" I will tell you what / think, papa ; she 
has something on her mind, as they say, 
something that frets her, and will not let her 
rest." 

" Doctor Vera," said her father, taking off 
his hat to her with solemnity, " considering 
how young a member of the profession you 
are, I think, in time, you will be an orna- 
ment to it. I believe you are perfectly right, 
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and that the secret of that woman's present 
state of health, which is very precarious, is a 
heart and mind diseased. She has been 
both a very handsome and a powerfully- 
made woman, capable of exertion and priva- 
tion. Look at the set of her head on the 
shoulders, and the size of her wrists. She 
speaks well, and without any accent, and 
yet I doubt her having been a lady, I shall 
talk to Major Egan to-night. If he can give 
me any further information bearing upon 
her case, I may be of use to her ; as it is, I 
can virtually be of none ; and she perfectly 
well knows it — she is shrewd enough. She 
did not please me." 

'' She interested me ; pleased is hardly 
the word, perhaps. I should like to see her 
again, though she did not like me." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

AT Avoncourt things were goingon in much 
their usual train — outwardly, at least. 
People came to call, and one or two to stay, 
but Sir Bertram was uncertain in his hours 

> 

and in his habits. He grew more silent and 
gloomy than his sister had yet seen him, and 
he had violent outbursts of temper, at which 
his steward and his servants trembled. He 
wandered out at late hours of the night, and 
made purposeless journeys to London. The 
only person he tolerated was his sister, for 
whom sometimes he would clear his brow, and 
to whom he would speak in gentler tones ; 
sometimes, too, he would stroke her hand, 
and murmur, " Poor Julia !" But he said 
nothing till Vera Harrison came home, and 
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then he asked his sister if she had written 
to or heard from that young lady during 
her absence, and if she knew whether she 
had been happy? 

" Yes/* she said ; " I heard from her 
twice. She seemed to be amused in York- 
shire, but she did not refer to the past, ex- 
cept in answer to a remark of mine, which 
perhaps I was wrong to make. It was," she 
continued, in answer to his look of inquiry, 
** whether nothing could alter her relations 
with you. / could vouch, I said, for your 
deep and lasting regard for her, and knew 
that you suffered from her refusal." 

**And she said?" he asked, with bent 
head, a frown gathering on his brow. 

" She said she had felt honoured by your 
kindness and consideration, but that now 
no more could be said — I must not again 
refer to the subject. Then she made some 
remark about her affection for me, and her 
hope that we should be always friends. I 
will give you her letter presently." 
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"Thanks. You were wrong, though, to 
interfere. She must not think of me as a 
puling boy, though, by heaven I I still feel 
lonely, and think there is no other woman 
to stand beside me. I am not angry 
with you, Julia^ nor am I mad, though. 
I speak with passion. I don^t think I shall 
stay here. I may go to South America — no 
matter where ; you might stay here ; in fact, 
I should like you to stay. People need not 
know why or whither I am gone — they will 
get used to my absence, and to your govern- 
ment. By our father's will this place is 
yours when I die. You know that ; and 
I am sure you will do everything that is 
right. Duties of property! — how I hate 
them I And I put myself into harness once 
again to win a — girl I A girl with a step 
and voice like a Queen, and whom a young 
scapegrace — my son, forsooth! — dares to 
look at, and love I He told me so I In- 
herited tastes — the eye, and sense, and 
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bearing of a gentleman ! — though I hate 
him, Julia !" 

She flushed and trembled at his passion- 
ate, incoherent words. 

" Have you heard from him ? I scarcely 
thought he could have gone away so hastily. 
Had he no word to say to her ? When I 
was his age I acted differently;" and he 
laughed bitterly. " So much the wiser he, 
you will say. But," dropping his voice, 
'' do you know the saying, * The thing we 
hate, the thing we fear?' I have kept 
him ever near me, or under my watch, not 
for love, though sometimes the instincts of 
his race, and the old lineaments in his face, 
made him for the moment dear — but 
only when I could forget who and what 
he was, did I ever love him. What a lie is 
the term * paternal affection I' — paternal 
jealousy or hatred were better I Are not 
our sons born our natural enemies ? I have 
inquired — he is not in London ; he left 
within a day or two of leaving here. Pro- 
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bably he has gone back to his secretaryship; 
let hiin stop there, he will earn his bread. 
I shall not ask ; and I am tired of Italy ; 
I will not go there, I shall try to forget 
him, if, in this world, one ever does for- 
get — do you know, Julia ? Poor soul I how 
I distress you ! Well, you will rule here, 
and be your own mistress — be happy, dear ! 
You have been good and tender to me — ^you 
deserve all happiness. You need not talk 
to her about me ; something, I cannot put it 
into words, has come upon her, and she has 
not even kindness for me ; sometimes I 
wake suddenly as if I had found the clue to 
the change in her, but it is gone as sudden- 
ly. I should like to know what that boy's 
plans and thoughts are — I suppose he has 
some. He talked of loving her I — what 
does he know of love ? Eyes, and bright 
cheeks ! — he can find them anywhere. 
What has he to care for more ? — what has 
he to oflfer any woman ? I had an honour- 
able name, an ancestral home ; I was old 
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enough to know a brave and noble woman 
when I saw her, though her eyes and hair 
were bright, and her outside generally at- 
tractive. Why should he have crossed me ? 
He is young, he will forget ; let him stay 
where he is, and forget. I cannot forget — 
r never forget. Julia, do you think the 
dead rest in their graves ? I doubt it. You 
once asked me would the past never be 
past, and I said no. For a little while, 
rocking myself with the sweet hope of win- 
ning this girl, whose saintliness, purity, qn- 
worldliness, call it what you will, would 
have laid my ghosts, and exorcised my 
demons, I did forget, I was even learning 
gentleness ; but now I am left alone with my 
past — the woman I loved, and for whom 
I sacrificed all, who betrayed and ruined 
me, the mother whom T did to death with 
my ungovernable temper, the father who 
thwarted and cursed me — they all press 
round and haunt me. Don't look so terri- 
fied — I am not mad, it is all too real and 
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too true for madness ; it was actual fact. 
The life I might have led comes before me, 
and it wears Vera's smile ; the life I have 
led rears its gaunt and spectral form, and 
shakes the dead bones gathered in its wav- 
ing garments like the ^ mad pilgrim ' in 
Sintram. Were I a Brahmin, or an Old- 
world Catholic, I should go out into the 
forest, or some desert cell ; as it is, I cannot 
make my hermitage here, I have not taken 
things easily, and the world has no place 
for the restless complaints or the bitter 
silence of one who has been all his life 
terribly in earnest. The world will see no- 
thing but the smiling or serene face — what 
will it heed for the aching heart? Let the 
play go on, though a sepulchre yawn beside. 
There is no place for the real and the true. 
Silent, June?" he said, bending down to- 
wards her — " poor girl I what should you 
say? But never think I shall forget the 
one person who has stood by me, hoping 
and believing all things. You might go 
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with me, Julia, if I wander, but you would 
hardly be happy, and you will help me bet- 
ter here." 

" What can I say to you, Bertram ?" she 
said timidly, after a long silence. " Words 
that might comfort some people, would not 
comfort you. I could not say to you, in this 
struggle and anguish of the soul, ' Go on 
your knees,' or ' Read your Bible.* Perhaps, 
as you say, like a Brahmin, you had better 
go into the forest — you may meet God 
there. But," and she quietly dried the tears 
that had fallen on her cheek — few, but bit- 
ter — "you have a duty to your son. You 
must not leave him destitute — you should 
make some provision for him. Beltran is 
pleasant to me ; let me plead for him. 
Whatever may have been his folly, he is 
young enough to improve ; his fault of birth 
— forgive me — is not his own. You should 
provide for Beltran — let me plead for him." 

He stared at the woman for a moment, 
who, so timid, and almost afraid of him. 
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yet dared to approach his deepest present 
subject of annoyance. An angry flush cover- 
ed his face, and a bitter smile curled his lip. 

"Provide for Beltran! — you ask this! 
You don't know what you are saying 1" And 
then he turned and left her. 

Vera Harrison came back, and returned 
to the old routine of her life; but she 
stayed more at home than she had done for 
the last two years. It could not be but 
that some mutual shyness should arise, in 
spite of the promise she had given Sir Ber- 
tram, that there should be no coolness or 
estrangement between her and his sister, 
whatever might be her conduct towards 
himself. He had hoped, as many a man 
has done before, there might be such friend- 
ly feeling and trust that, if no one inter- 
vened, he might even yet win her ; but he 
had not taken into account his own proud 
and violent character. As days had passed 
by, the bitterness of his disappointment, and 
the loneliness of his lot, had increased upon 
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him; and he had begun to feel it impossible to 
see this girl who had, unconsciously, held his 
heart in her hand. 

Miss Norreys tried in vain to be the 
same to Vera. There was a reproach in the 
tone of her voice, and in the glance of her 
eyes, of which she was perfectly aware ; and 
when most cordial to her, a sudden remem- 
brance of her brother's passionate words, of 
his restless wanderings, would recur, and 
the smile would fade, and her words become 
cold and constrained. 

They fell away from each other imper- 
ceptibly. Vera went over to Avoncourt 
every now and then ; and Miss Norreys 
drove into Salisbury to see her. Once or 
twice Sir Bertram called, but he never now 
came over to the afternoon service, and 

a 

Strolled into the garden at the Close. 

But the greatest change perhaps was in 
Vera herself, though those immediately 
round her observed it little. To her father 
she was ever gentle and good, as she had 
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been from a child ; to her servants kind, but 
rarely speaking to or interfering with them ; 
to George and his school friends, consider- 
ate, doing her best to please their tastes and 
consult their hours. George was not at a 
demonstrative age, but he had great respect 
for Vera, and met her sometimes with 
bursts of affection. Sometimes, as he watched 
her, or listened to her (now often hushed) 
conversation, he would frown, and purse his 
lips, like one trying to understand. She sat at 
home, reading much, and teaching her school- 
children. She was often busy in the garden 
and conservatory, arranging flowers every 
day, gathering all the fruit for her father s 
table herself, but habitually silent, moving 
about like a person in deep thought ; serene, 
hardly sad, but grave. She looked older, and 
her almost childish ways had dropped from 
her all at once. Life had presented itself to 
her, not as a jest, or a happy dream, but as 
an earnest strife, into which she herself, so 
long only a spectator, had now descended. 
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Ever kindly to children and aged people, 
there was now a reverence and forbearance 
in her manner, that gentle patience, with the 
fancies, feelings, wants of others, which 
rarely belongs to the young, or those who 
have not suffered. 

Of course her relations with Avoncourt 
were discussed, and with various comments, 
many of them severe enough, for Sir Ber- 
tram's extreme attention and regard had been 
observed with jealous eyes, and now people 
smiled when they saw her alone, and knew 
that the woods and fields were untrod by 
her. The Miss Bells treated her with more 
than usual consideration, because they felt 
sure that she had refused Sir Bertram from 
right motives, and from no caprice ; and 

Lady C , having heard some comments 

upon Miss Harrison's airs and affectations, 
asked her and her father to dinner, to meet 
some especially pleasant guests, and the Earl 
took her in to dinner. The Countess, how- 
ever, could not resist saying, with a little 

VOL. III. L 
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amused smile, and a gleam in her shrewd 
eyes, 

" What has become of the Italian gentle- 
man, my dear, who was visiting at Avon- 
court ? He was a beautiful dancer." 

Vera coloured, but she answered, quite 
calmly, 

"I have not heard them speak of him 
since my return from Yorkshire ; he danced 
extremely well." 

Lady C was pleasied to find the 

girl had cool presence of mind ; and she 
knew that Vera had gained discretion and 
knowledge of the world, though she was 
more than ever of opinion that there had 
been a mutual inclination between the young 
people. 

The Autumn sank into Winter, and still 
Sir Bertram Norreys lingered at Avoncourt, 
restless and irritable. George Harrison came 
back for his Christmas holidays, and Sir 
Bertram saw the lad, and took him out for 
a day's shooting, was pleased with his frank, 
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cheerful ways, asked him over to Avoncourt 
for a couple of days, equipped him with a 
capital double-barrelled gun and accessaries 
complete, and finding him a good and steady 
sportsman, ready to take a hint, and glad 
to be improved, he gave him a written 
order to shoot over the Avoncourt estates 
when and where he thought proper, recom- 
mending him, at the same time, to the guid- 
ance of the keeper. 

George was not a little proud of the fa- 
vour conferred, and expatiated to his sister 
upon " what a capital good fellow Sir Ber- 
tram was." He was also very glad of the 
excuse of being much from home, for Dr. 
Harrison was out of sorts and irritable — 
was not in a humour for company, and very 
much inclined to find fault, especially with 
his son, whose tastes and habits were so 
unlike his own. 

Vera was alwaj^s good to him, but 
she was anxious about her father, and 
harassed by his irritability, for upon her 

l2 
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fell the greatest part of it. She was the 
one most to blame ; she knew his wishes ; 
she ought to have attended to this; she 
ought to have prevented that. At last the 
illness she had dreaded, and felt sure was 
hanging over him, came ; and then Vera 
only could minister to him — ^Vera only was 
the one he desired to see and hear. 

Tom Harrison was to have spent his 
Christmas at Salisbury before he went to 
Canada with his company ; but his uncle's 
serious illness precluded this, and George 
went down to Brighton instead of staying at 
home. 

The house in the Close was very quiet, 
being left entirely to Vera and her servants. 
On Christmas-Eve she managed to go to 
church, leaving Brand with her father. She 
sat and listened to the sweet old story of 
the season, and some dew of comfort distilled 
upon her, but she was very weary. The 
past six months had seemed very long. No 
word of any sort had come to her; she 
tried to think it was no matter, but she 
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could not succeed in cheating her heart ; 
and now her father's illness, worse than the 
former one, and, from its symptoms, one 
that would probably be recurrent, bowed 
her spirit. She never lifted her eyes, but 
brooded over this world and the next. If 
there was no other advantage in going to 
" a house of prayer," there was at least this, 
that, as in the silent hour before sleeping, 
or in the first hour of waking, the heart 
was given leisure in which it might hear God 
speak. 

So, sitting with bent head, she did not ob- 
serve that Sir Bertram Norreys occupied a 
stall near her. On her way home across 
the Close she stopped to speak to some one, 
and, on entering the house, the servant met 
her with the announcement that Sir Bertram 
was in the drawing-room. 

She went to him at once in her hat and 
jacket, and shook hands gravely, saying, 

" I cannot remain more than a minute, 
you know my father is very ill. I only left 
him to go to church." 
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" Yes, I saw you ; but you were so self- 
engrossed that you did not know I w^as near 
you. I am very sorry to hear of your 
father s illness ; I have called two or three 
times, but thought it useless to ask for you. 
You are not looking well. Is Brand taking 
care of you? Do you sit up at night? 
— you are too young for it, though you are 
aged since last year. Is anything seriously 
the matter with you? — you are not only 
anxious about your father? I ask you be- 
cause I sincerely care for you." 

" I am anxious for him," she said, " no- 
thing more. Thank you for your considera- 
tion. I spend all my time with him; he is 
very patient when ill, during good health 
he is often irritable and unreasonable, as 
you know ; that is trying, and no one can 
bear it but myself — why should they? I find 
now, when his irritability increases, that it is a 
sure sign of coming illness. You will give 
my love to Miss Norreys." 

''You never come to Avoncourt. The 
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place is wretched and forlorn without you. 
I came back to it, and beautified it for you, 
but now it seems to me empty and forsaken. 
I cannot live there, I am going away to-mor- 
row night. I once thought to have shut it 
up again, and left it neglected as it was when 
you loved it ; but my sister inherits the pro- 
perty, if I have no children. So, on the 
whole, perhaps it is best she should remain 
there ; she is content. I am going away, I 
hardly know where, but I came to wish you 
good-bye. You will bid me God speed, will 
you not?" And he took her passive hand in 
his. 

" Certainly ; I wish you well. Good-bye, 
Sir Bertram," and she slightly pressed his 
hand. 

He watched her grave face, across which 
came neither smile nor blush, nor any trace - 
of feeling. 

" You have no kindness for me," and his 
lips quivered. 

" None," she said very low, as if forced 
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to speak. " I cannot tell you an untruth. 
I am very sorry for you. Farewell." 

He pressed her hand closely in his own. 

" I do not understand yet. You are very 
cold. Pray God that I may forget you ; 
pray rather that I may die, for in the wide 
world there is no place for me, there is no 
one thing that can delight me any more." 

She trembled where she stood ; she would 
have given much to have dared tell him all 
she knew, but she could not resolve to do 
so, seeing it involved a secret that she had 
not even spoken to herself. The tears 
stood in her eyes, and her voice shook, as 
she said very softly, 

" Good-bye, and God comfort you !" 
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CHAPTER X. 

TTTHAT was Beltran doing? 

^ ^ He had returned to Italy, as Sir 
Bertram had supposed, and taken up the 
duties of his secretaryship again, working 
quietly and uncomplainingly, but in the 
intervals of work gathering together his 
remembrances of his early life, that he might 
bring every possible light to bear on the 
object he had at heart. But it was a very 
slow and tedious process. 

He was living in Florence. Sir Bertram's 
villa had been near Naples ; he could not 
go, after official hours, to seek and talk to 
his old nurse, whom he only knew by name. 
He must go specially, and make the most of 
the time he spent with her, doubtless a gar- 
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rulous old woman, and he decided to act 
alone. He was not inclined, either for his 
own sake, or for that of the lost mother he 
meant to find, to take anyone into his confi- 
dence, to tell anyone of the stigma attach- 
ing to himself, or of the bitter reproach upon 
her. He resolutely put from him all weak 
and wavering thoughts. The woman he 
loved must be for him a saintly and en- 
nobling memory, cheering and encouraging 
him like light from heaven, but on which he 
dared not fix his eyes. True, deep in his 
heart remained the hope that, when his 
other quest was ended, he might win a place 
which he might offer to share with her i but 
he knew that that inquiry must be the first, 
and till it was closed there could be no 
rest for him. Vera herself would wish it 
thus. 

Vera herself I Sometimes Vera became 
to him a dream — a shadow. A state of 
depression and despair would come over 
him, and he thought of her not merely as 
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unattainable, but as having given him no 
reason to suppose she could ever be at- 
tained. True, she had spoken kindly, bid- 
den him God-speed, and had been touched 
by the tale of his sorrow ; but the mere 
kindness of her heart would have induced 
this. Sometimes he thought he might have 
urged his suit with her, and obtained some 
faint hope or promise in return ; but how 
ungenerous, how selfish would that have 
been ! What right had he to try to bind 
her to a very questionable future ? It was 
better as it was. She was free, she would 
be happy, she would forget. 

He had in the last few years made ac- 
quaintances, if not intimate friends, and with 
them he was an habitue of the clubs and caf^s 
of Florence. With them he drove, and 
strolled, and chatted. The Cascine, the 
Pergola, knew him well. Sir Bertram had 
always made him an allowance, which, with 
the salary of his secretary's office, had given 
him independence. His habits were too 
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grave and studious to permit of his indul- 
ging in the play and other idlenesses of men 
of fashion. 

But n6w the relaxation and amusements 
he had allowed himself were foregone ; he 
devoted himself entirely to his work and to 
his thoughts. He had no delight now in 
mere talk, and no pleasure allured him 
save that of music. Instead of brooding at 
home over sad and gloomy fancies, the 
music at the Opera cheered and soothed 
him ; and many a night, as he sat in his 
stall, hearing, but heeding little, the lor- 
gnettes of the fair occupants of the boxes, 
surprised that he was so much more deeply 
absorbed in the spectacle than with their 
charms, would be directed towards him. 
Some of his own associates had rallied him 
upon his insensibility and pre-occupation, 
but his cold, reserved, or haughty answers 
soon convinced them that he had motives 
which were too deeply rooted to be shaken. 

He had visited Naples, and with some 
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diflSculty traced out his old nurse, Agatha 
Corsi ; but, wary as he was, and carefully 
as he endeavoured to conceal the main ob- 
ject of his long, wearisome cross-examina- 
tion, she perceived the drift of his inquiries, 
and protested, sometimes with cajoleries, 
sometimes with stolid denials, that she knew 
nothing of Sir Bertram Norreys' affairs. 
Was he her Beltran's father? Ah! how 
should she know? He was an evil and 
passionate man. Why should her son, her 
darling, seek to pry into his secrets ? Was 
he not happy and beautiful — oh 1 so beauti- 
ful that he should find favour in some 
grand lady's eyes ; and then what mattered 
about his father? At first she protested 
that she was herself his mother ; then that 
she knew of no mother — that she was dead 
when Beltran had been given to her charge ; 
then she enlarged upon her fears of Sir Ber- 
tram, and let slip the fact that he gave her 
an annuity. What for ? To hold her peace. 
That was enough for one visit. Agatha was 
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an ignorant woman, who could not write to 
Sir Bertram ; and she would have been 
afraid to tell him that anyone was tampering 
with her. 

Beltran went again ; this time his task was 
easier. Agatha was not so frightened ; the 
bugbear of Sir Bertram's wrath had come to 
nothing; she had learned. he was not at the 
villa; not being near, he could not punish 
her immediately ; it was pleasant to see and 
talk to this noble young foster-son, this hand- 
some young prince, who brought her pres- 
ents. Madonna! what a lovely gown of 
rose and black shot silk — and earrings I — but 
truly they should be seen. Beltran was the 
present and the nearest influence, in short, 
and he had promised that she should not 
suffer. The affection of the woman for 
her foster-child prevailed, and the little that 
she knew she told him. It was so little that 
it could be no possible guide or help to him ; 
he sighed when he found how carefully Sir 
Bertram had concealed his private affairs. 

The only information Beltran got from 
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Agatha was that his mother was English, a 
fact of which she was sure, though she had 
not known her long. Her name w^s Lucia, 
and she had been spoken of as Sir Bertram's 
wife, but of that no one could be absolutely 
certain. There had been much coolness 
and estrangement between them ; and they 
had not gone into general society, but had 
been visited by gentlemen, travellers, lite- 
rary men, and artists. When Beltran was 
but two years old, they had gone to the 
East, to some great river, it was said. Sir 
Bertram returned alone to Naples, when 
she did not know, and of the mother she 
knew no more. 

And this was all I How should he pro- 
ceed ? If he went to Egypt, to the Nile, how 
should he learn anything of the mother who 
had disappeared there more than twenty 
years ago. That she had not died, he felt 
sure, from the bitter epithets used by Sir 
Bertram when he spoke of her. 

Did Carlo know? he suddenly asked 
Agatha. 
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Oh yes I Carlo must have known, for he had 
been with the padrone ever since she could 
remember ; but Carlo was i\iQ*padron£ s slave. 
So Carlo knew all the story of his life ! This 
would account for the strange variability of 
Carlo's manner to him — sometimes 4;reating 
him with kindness, sometimes with con- 
tempt, just as his master s conduct varied ; 
and the boy had been so used to the un- 
certain, unreasoning treatment of both, that 
he had taken it as a part of his sad young 
life, not to be rebelled against, though in 
his heart he felt its bitterness and injustice. 
Beltran now stood plunged in sorrowful re- 
flection, understanding what a mere puppet 
he had been in the hands of Sir Bertram ; 
with what careless indignity he had been 
harboured and fed, but kept in ignorance, 
like any favoured animal, which a man, in 
his so-called superiority, does not cast out 
into the street ; and with what simplicity he 
had been put ofl^ with lying tales when he 
made the inquiries, which were but natural, 
as to his parentage. 
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How should he see or communicate with 
Carlo ? He must see him, he knew now too 
well that no letters would be answered. He 
would bend all his energies to go to Eng- 
land. He thought first of writing to Mrs. 
Adams ; but what should he say to her ex- 
cept that he was coming over ? That could 

be said the dav before he started. His time 

ft 

was quite filled up. Italian affairs were in 
a critical state ; the silent fermentation was 
going on before the final and successful 
attempt upon Rome ; though he now knew 
himself to be English, and not Italian, he 
could not, in honour and honesty, throw over, 
for his own selfish ends, the cause in which 
he had for some years been interested and 
engaged, and hope to prosper in those ends. 
No, he must bide his time, and, according to 
the Italian proverb, " // tempo h un galanf 
uatno" He was wanted one day to carry 
letters to England, and obtained the few 
hours delay he needed for his own purpose. 
It was in the Spring that he reached 
YOL. m. M 
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London, and completed the business confided 
to him. He went down to Salisbury, and 
turned first into the organist's house, to ask 
news of Avoncourt, and of Vera, if he could 
venture to name her. 

Interspersed with all sorts of afifectionate 
talk, he learned from Mrs. Adams that 
Sir Bertram had left Avoncourt on Christmas- 
day, that Carlo had gone with him, and that 
Miss Norreys alone ruled the estate. It was 
said that Sir Bertram had gone on a long and 
distant voyage — South America was named ; 
and it was even reported that he had vowed 
he never would return ; he had taken Miss 
Harrison s refusal so deeply to heart that he 
never could rest anywhere. His temper had 
become so fierce and terrible that no one 
could remain with him. 

Beltran sat with closed eyes and clench- 
ed teeth, devouring his grief and annoy- 
ance. He had touched close upon his wish, 
and yet it had eluded him. What was 
to be done now? He could not go and 
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thrust himself upon Miss Norreys ; she was 
the last person to whom Sir Bertram would 
ever have spoken about his early passion. 
To him, the nameless man, without heri- 
tage, that fair inheritance of Avoncourt 
was forbidden ground. So he sat silent, 
and Mrs. Adams, who had seen him in the 
same mood before he left England last year, 
had gentle, womanly tact enough to leaye 
him. By-and-by the old organist came in, 
and without disturbing the young man by 
addressing him, sat down to his piano, 
and played — played that hour-long music 
which alone is restful, because it sighs and 
sweeps on as the wind does, apparently un- 
heeded, but entering into every corner of 
one's being. 

When Mrs. Adams entered to tell them 
that tea was ready, Beltran gathered himself 
together, like a man recovering from a deep 
swoon, and she saw that he was looking 
paler, sadder, and older ; but she said no 
word, only turned her head away, on which 

M 2 
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the hair was growing thin and grey, and 
wiped the tears from her eyelids. How self- 
forgetting is love I 

Beltran talked to them of Italy, hinted 
at his high hopes, and spoke of his pres- 
ent mission on diplomatic business; and 
when afterwards they heard of the union 
of Italy, they thought his sadness and silence 
were caused by anxiety and over-excite- 
ment. 

Sitting at the well-spread table in the 
little parlour that looked towards the street, 
Mrs. Adams, who took a kindly interest in 
the movements of her neighbours, and often 
watched them from her window, cried, 

" Here comes Miss Harrison ! Look, 
Beltran, she will pass the gate in a minute." 

He sprang to the window, but concealed 
himself with the curtain, as he had often 
done in boyish days, when he had watched 
Sir Bertram. He saw her walk slowly 
and quietly by, and fancied there hung a 
certain weight or shadow upon her, though 
he could not have told why. As she pass- 
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ed his heart cried to him to go and throw 
himself at her feet, and die there. What 
else was left for him ? 

When he sat down again he asked about 
her, and they told him of her father's ill- 
ness and her untiring care. Dr. Harri- 
son was not well yet, though he had been 
out in the carriage, and she was looking 
pale, and tired, and ill ; ill-natured people 
had said she was sorry now for having 
refused Sir Bertram. Beltran flushed up, 
and was in the act of speaking, but he con- 
trolled himself, gave a sort of gasping sigh, 
and was silent. 

" But," said Mrs. Adams, " she said to me 
the other day it would be wonderful if she 
did not look ill, for her father never seemed 
to have an idea of time, nor to know how 
long he kept her up, and he could not bear 
her out of his sight ; but she says she must 
have a Yorkshire holiday, and then she will 
be quite right again. Now, Beltran, may I 
tell her you have been here? — for I suppose 
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your time is so short you will not go and 
see her?" 

" No, I shall not see her. You may tell 
her, if you will." 

And once more he relapsed into long 
silence. When night was come he took the 
house-key, and wandered out into the Avon- 
court woods ; and, under the beeches where 
poor Beau had been killed, he flung himself 
down upon his face, and lay there until, 
with early dawn, the boughs, with swelling 
buds, whispered together, swaying over his 
head, and the grass about him lifted itself to 
listen to their secret, and the birds began 
their matin song. 

After breakfast he went back to London, 
and did not delay there longer than to take 
up the letters he was to carry to Italy. 

He once thought of calling upon Sir 
Bertram's solicitors, but he pictured to him- 
self the cool scrutiny to which the elder 
partner would subject him, the ironical 
smile of the man who probably held all in- 
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formation, but would part with none. Poor 
Beltran I he could have given this highly 
respectable and well-informed gentleman one 
piece of knowledge that he did not yet pos- 
sess ; but of this fact he was not aware. 
He settled himself earnestlv to his work in 

ft/ 

Florence, for affairs of moment were press- 
ing ; but as the time went on, a determina- 
tion grew within him that the next time he 
was sent to England he would see Vera's 
friend, Major Egan — not to ask him to be- 
friend himself so much as to hear his story, 
and advise him of the course he should 
pursue. In intervals of leisure he wrote a 
short sketch of what he knew of himself, 
and of what he had gathered about Sir Ber- 
tram, his father — a term that he would 
never use — and his mother, to whom all 
clue seemed lost. 

Besides the question of the solicitors, Bel- 
tran was at fault on another point. Carlo 
had gone — he supposed with his master ; 
but it was not so — Carlo had returned to 
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Naples, arriving there just before Beltran 
went to England. 

The struggle and self-restraint of the young 
man were very great, but with earnest and 
single heart he gave himself to the work 
required of him. He learned "to labour 
and to wait." He did not faint or fail in the 
burden and heat of the day, though some- 
times in the night, when the sweet face that 
was his loadstar would shine upon him, he 
would cry aloud,- " How long, Lord, 
how long ?" 

He never for a moment forgot his own 
individual end and aim, not even in the 
press and stir of events that ended in the 
emancipation and union of Italy. He bent 
his own energies to that work and rejoiced 
in its completion ; but when it was over, and 
Italy sat a crowned que^q, he turned back 
to his quest, and to his latent hope. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

rriHIS quest of Beltran's was a more seri- 
-■- ous matter than even he had first con- 
sidered it. It was exacting and absorbing, 

* 

and demanded nothing less of him than all 
his powers. Whole-hearted and single-eyed, 
he must go forth to his task like any knight- 
errant to his pilgrimage in search of the Holy 
Grail. 

Christ sent out His disciples on their 
mission of instruction and healing, and for- 
bade their being burdened with any super- 
fluities, so that no mundane cares or con- 
siderations might interfere with their one 
great object ; and the tale is told to help 
on those who call themselves by His name, 
and to prevent their being choked by the 
cares or pleasures of the world. In every 
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quest of the soul she must shake herself free 
from earthly trammels before she can reach 
towards her heavenly goal. That "lading 
with thick clay," that "living by bread 
alone," is it not the great sin of the present 
time ? — and might not the prophet cry to 
this age, "The heart of this people is waxed 
gross, and their ears are dull of hearing ?" 

It was two years since he had been in 
England, and Beltran grieved when he 
thought of the weary time, though truly he 
knew he had been deeply engaged in no self- 
ish cause, but in a most righteous one. Now 
he would, as it were, bind the cross upon 
his breast and shoulder, and devote himself 
to the search for his mother. When he 
was engaged in his duties as secretary to the 
senator, he had had two objects before him. 
He was no nearer his end now than he had 
been three years ago, when he first proposed 
it to himself He must then have but one 
aim, and to that give himself heart and soul, 
come what might. 
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It was no light matter — it was no easy 
task ; apparently it involved the little posi- 
tion that he held, the loss of his few 
acquaintances, the sacrifice of money and 
substance — such things as men hold dear. 
What then ? If he fell by the way, God 
would know, and at least he would have 
striven to do that which day by day, as its 
fulfilment was deferred, pressed more upon 
him as a solemn duty. Had not Vera said 
to him that last evening,- " God is in heaven 
still " ? He would bind the thought upon 
his heart. He had never been extravagant, 
but he had liked pleasant things, as the 
young, especially cultivated, men do like 
them ; he knew that a quest like his must 
be expensive, and he had set himself to live 
within his income. This was partly the reason 
why he ceased to frequent places of amuse- 
ment or relaxation, to which he had former- 
ly gone ; the yearly allowance made him by 
Sir Bertram he never sought from the banker* 
after he had learned the secret of his birth. 
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Sir Bertram had made no alteration. It 
was less disagreeable to him to let matters 
connected with Beltran go on in their ordi- 
nary course than it would have been to inter- 
fere with them ; so the bankers in Florence 
received money for Beltran half-yearly, but 
he never called upon them to pay it over to 
him. He took his salary only, and managed 
to save something out of that, because he 
had looked forward to being obliged to give 
up his appointment. 

His inclination would have at once led 
him to prosecute inquiries in Egypt, but he 

felt the need of some one older and wiser 

« 

to guide him — of one whose dispassionate 
advice might prevent his wasting time upon 
deceptive lights that enticed but to mislead, 
and this one must be a man neither known 
to the persons interested, nor capable of 
being hurt by any disclosures that might be 
made. Yes, he would go to England, and 
see this Major Egan — Vera's friend — ^being, 
as he was sure to be, an honourable and 
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upright man, and he would put himself into 
his hands. 

Once more he went down to Naples, en- 
tering, with his old nurse, into even the small- 
est details of his mother's habits and appear- 
ance ; learning by heart of her golden hair 
and dark eyebrows, of her blue eyes, of 
the delicate infantine beauty of her face, of 

her white hands, not so very small. Agatha 

»* 

supposed English hands were by race larger 
than Italian ones, and she held up her own 
two small brown hands, which had worked 
hard enough all their time, and compared 
them mentally with Madonna Lucia's, white, 
but large, that lay so idly in her lap. He 
learned of the wilful girl who would not be 
guided or informed by the man so much 
her superior every way, as the people said 
with whom she lived, and of her sweet, 
loving voice and coaxing ways, when she 
was pleased, and the frown that gathered 
on her face, dark as Sir Bertram's own, and 
the long deep fits of suUenness, when she was 
offended. 
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Beltran fancied he should know this 
woman, if he met her in the street ; and 
he brooded over the picture he had made 
in his heart, till it became his daily and 
nightly companion. His old associates 
looked with a sort of wonder upon him, 
when they found him taking life as so seri- 
ous and earnest a thing ; and on being told 
that he was going to England on business of 
importance, they laughed at the idea of one 
so young and handsome, and so well received 
in society, not throwing over business and 
enjoying his existence. Elder, graver men, 
the minister amongst their number, thought it 
was a pity he should give up an appoint- 
ment which he had filled with discretion and 
ability, and endeavoured to prevent his leav- 
ing his post by speaking of future advance- 
ment and distinction. 

In the only family where he was received 
on terms of intimacy, when he went to take 
his leave and spoke of his approaching de- 
parture for England, the Contessa G did 
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her utmost to dissuade him from throwing 
himself loose upon the world, and leaving a 
society where he was tres hien vu, and certain 
of distinguishing himself. She even went so 
far as to tell him that the Count had ex- 
pressed himself as not unwilling to listen to 
overtures from him for a union with his 
beautiful young sister Maria, in whose eyes, 
as well as in her own, he had found favour. 
His position was good enough, he must ad- 
vance if he would remain under govern- 
ment, and being the protege of so rich a 
man as Sir Bertram Norreys. 

Beltran resolutely put from him all these 
circumstances as hindrances. He looked, so 
to speak, at the Shadow Cross upon his shoul- 
der ; he held in his hand a shadow banner, 
inscribed with the " strange device ' Excel- 
sior,' " and he went forward with his face 
steadfastly set on the end which he meant 
to accomplish, as One who once went up to 
Jerusalem. 

During the last weeks of his residence in 
Italy he wrote another sketch of the inform- 
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ation he had acquired about himself and his 
mother, and added to it a few lines descript- 
ive not only of his own views and plans, but of 
the motives by which he was influenced. He 
sat long and undecided before those papers, 
but at last he hastily unrolled them, wrote 
one name, " Vera," in bold letters upon the 
first sheet, re-fastened them, and addressed 
the whole to Mrs. Adams in Salisbury. 

He arrived in England in Autumn, and 
went at once to Major Egan's club, to 
learn, to his immense disappointment, that 
that gentleman was abroad. When would 
he return ? That was uncertain — probably 
iu a month or six weeks ; that would be in 
October. Well, he must wait. And he did 
wait, with the patience of a strong resolve ; 
he had set himself to do this, and it should 
be done — this man, and no other, must be 
his confidant. 

He waited, but, in the meantime, he must 
live. His stock of money was but small, 
and he might want that, and more, when 
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he began his search; he must seek some 
occupation by which he might cover the 
small expense at which he lived in a quiet 
boarding-house in Bloomsbury. 

A man boarding in the same house with 
him, to whom he spoke one evening as they 
sat alone and smoked in the dining-room, 
after the other boarders had gone each his 
several way, promised to take him to the 
offices where he was himself a clerk, know- 
ing that his employers were in search of a 
respectable man, to whom they would give 
from twenty to thirty shillings a week. 
This would suit Beltran well, and when his 
new acquaintance found that he was master 
of three languages, he told him that he could 
soon command a better situation and higher 
wages ; but he said, with a smile of irony, 

" You will have some prejudices to en- 

» 

counter, sir, because you are an Italian. In 
the city, except for special posts, foreigners 
are not very favourably received amongst 
their fellow-clerks — very far from it, though 
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of course there are exceptions. Then, 
you will excuse me, but you are too much 
the gentleman Look at your clothes, they 
are such as a nobleman might wear; compare 
them with mine in quality and cut. You 
wear little jewelry, but what you do wear is 
too good for the position you seek. I ask 
no questions — every man has a right to his 
own secrets, and I am not one to interfere with 
him ; but if a man has made up his mind 
for any reason to come down in the world, 
the sooner he comes down, and the more 
completely, the better his chance of rising 
again. You're not offended ?" 

"Not in the least," said Beltran, with rising 
colour, " only much obliged to you for your 
advice, which I will take." 

"That's right. Then well go into the 
city to-morrow. I'm getting on in life, and 
have perhaps let myself down too much ever 
to rise again ; there is a proper medium in 
all things. But you are a plucky fellow to 
come down at all, with some strong rea^ 
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son printed on your born gentleman's face. 
I speak plainly, but not more plainly than I 
can see what you are." 

Beltran went into the city, where he work- 
ed every day, and, in spite of his foreign 
name and language, made himself useful, and 
contrived to supply his not very extrava- 
gant needs. 

In October he presented himself once more 
at the Junior United Service Club, and was 
told that Major Egan was still abroad. He 
went back to his work, heavy-hearted, but 
with courage and resolve unshaken ; though 
the extreme difference of his life, with his 
uncongenial, rough companions, was trying 
him more than he knew. 

The close confinement, the impure air, the 
noise, hurry, and dirt of London, together 
with that " hope deferred that maketh the 
heart sick," were sapping his strength, while 
the struggles of the powerful will to keep 
down restless fears as to whether he had 
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acted for the best, or ought not to have 
made some other effort, were too severe for 
bis delicate constitution. 

His fellow-clerk shook his head over him 
once or twice, and feared he had been to 
blame in taking so fine a bird to such a close 
and narrow cage. The work would not have 
injured Beltran had his mind been at rest. 

At Christmas the answer to his inquiries 
at the club was not more satisfactory. There 
came a look of pain into the young man's 
face when the hall porter told him that it 
was supposed Major Egan would not return 
till early in Spring. 

" If it is important, would you not write, 
sir," suggested the porter, seeing the look of 
pain. 

" Perhaps," said Beltran aloud, but in his 
heart he said, How can I write ? I must 
see that man face to face before I know if I 
can speak to him. 

He went back discouraged ; he was silent ; 
he ate no dinner. His fellow-clerk spoke 
kindly and cordially to him, giving more 
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than ordinary vent to the rough humour 
which was natural to him, but which he 
had restrained, in respect for the younger 
man's gentility. No smile, however, could he 
win from Beltran. 

" Look here, Mr. Corsi," he said at last, 
" you're not going about it a good way. You 
don't eat as becomes a young man, nor live 
and enjoy yourself like one. Care killed a 
cat, they say, and if pale cheeks and hollow 
eyes mean anything, it certainly will kill 
you. If I can help you any way, I will, 
make sure of that; but if I was you Vd put 
my pride in my pocket, make it up with 
my friends at home, and not go grinding my 
bread out of my own bones in smoky Lon- 
don, but go back to my own country. I 
daresay they have not used you well at 
home, but it is easier to knock under to 
one's own people, after all, than it can have 
been to you to smother your pride in your 
present situation as you have done." 

" You are too good," said Beltran, " and 
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I . am a bad pilgrim, fainting by the way. 
Once for all, let me tell you I have no home. 
I am in some trouble, and I am anxiously 
waiting to see some one who may be able to 
help me out of it." 

" Pluck up your spirits, then, and never 
say die. There is an English sentiment for 
you, and we'll have a bottle of wine on the 
strength of it." 

So they had, and for another few weeks 
Beltran went to his work with higher 
courage, and repeated to himself Vera's 
words, " God is in heaven still 1" But nature 
will not be cheated, mind and body prey 
upon each other, and his physical powers, 
reduced by want of rest and anxiety, were 
not proof against attacks of illness. He 
struggled against the lassitude that first 
oppressed him ; he knew the time of waiting 
would be short now, before his burden 
would be at least lightened by telling it 
to another. These last weeks were some- 
thing appalling to him. Time is slow to the 
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young. Anxiety and depression had told 
upon him, and now the excitement of reviving 
hope was added to them ; so that when, in 
March, Beltran was attacked by fever, he 
sank at once. 

His fellow-clerk heard him moaning in the 
night, and went to him. Beltran knew him, 
and beckoning, drew his head down close 
to him, where he tossed upon his pillow, and 
whispered, 

" You will not tell anyone all you know 
till I can see Egan? Promise me, now. 
Hide it— you will hide it ?" 

He promised, to comfort him, not knowing 
in the least what he meant. Then he went for 
a doctor, who said that Corsi must not be 
left, but carefully tended, and they had better 
send for his friends. By noon he was much 
worse, and the clerk, who sat by him all the 
time, knowing nothing of him, and with a 
feeling of shy dislike to pry into secrets 
never confided to him, which he felt sure 
had in a great measure produced this high 
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fever, yet thought he must be dear to some 
one, who ought to be informed of his state. 

In Beltran's writing-case were certain 
official and three English addresses, with 
old diplomatic letters and papers, at which 
the clerk stared, but no private letters. 
In his locked portmanteau was the roll of 
papers addressed to Mrs. Adams. These 
the clerk untied with some fear, but he 
read nothing, in all honour, save the one 
word " Vera," on the first sheet. Suddenly 
from the bed came the sound of the same 
name, faintly uttered, and the clerk drop-' 
ped the papers, to go and bathe the brow 
and hands of the sick man. Then he re-tied 
the papers, copied the address outside, 
put them back into the portmanteau, and 
locked it again. Bidding a servant sit in the 
sick-room, he went out, and sent a telegram 
to Mrs. Adams, to come up at once to 
London. 

Late at night she came, a kind, gentle, 
middle-aged woman, to the great relief of the 
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clerk, who had some latent fear that Mrs. 
Adams and Vera might be one and the same 
person, whom his young friend had " loved 
not wisely, but too well," and that she 
might be more trouble than comfort to the 
sick man. However, as he had no doubt 
it was the right thing to do, he did it ; and 
when he saw Mrs. Adams, with her slow, 
quiet step, and her hair turning grey, his 
satisfaction was extreme. 

"I have known him from a boy," she 
said to the clerk, who could hardly keep 
his eyes open from want of sleep, and the 
fatigue caused by his unaccustomed duties 
as nurse. " I was about the best person 
you could have sent for." 

" There is something very wrong with the 
poor fellow — wrong in his affairs, wrong 
with his family. I don't know what it is ; 
he was close. But who is Vera ?" 

" God bless me ! What do you know 
about Vera?" she cried, facing round upon 
the astonished man. 
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" Nothing, only that he says her name. I 
thought you might be Vera." 

" H'ra !— did you ? But I'm not !" And 
poor Mrs. Adams almost laughed ; then, re- 
covering herself, she added, " But you have 
been very good to him, and it was kind to 
send for me. Only do tell me how he came 
here ? What is he doing ?" 

** Why he came I don*t know, but he has 

been my fellow-derk in s house, in the 

City, since September." 

" Good Heavens !" 
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CHAPTER XIL 

ll TRS. ADAMS took entire possession of 
-'-*-■- her patient, and for many weeks 
nursed him tenderly, making neither his ill- 
ness nor herself a nuisance to the house. 
He talked a good deal of " nonsense," she 
thought ; but his great endeavour seemed to 
be to hold his peace, and not reveal some 
secret that greatly distressed him. Some- 
times he knew his nurse, and would en- 
treat her pathetically to help him to get 
well, to set him free from the cruel wretches 
that were wronging him, and to promise 
never to reveal the story he had told her. 
But, when in the long nights the fever held 
full sway, she heard him, in low broken 
words, talk to a man whom he called Egan, 
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about a woman named Lucia, whom he 
minutely described. Once she thought to 
turn his attention, and bending down, utter- 
ed Vera's name softly and distinctly. 

" Hush!" he whispered, earnestly — "hush ! 
— not; yet." 

But he was young, his constitution vigor- 
ous, and the day came when he was better, 
and able to be moved. Mrs. Adanis took 
him home with her to Salisbury, and laid 
him, pale and exhausted, in his old room. 
The good, kindly people had hoped he 
would be the better for this change at 
once, but they were dreadfully grieved to 
see him cover his face with his hands, 
to watch the tears as they slowly dropped 

ft 

between his wasted fingers, and to hear him 
murmur, " Not farther than this ! How 
long the time is! How long to wait !" 

He was worse again for a day or two, 
from fretting and restlessness ; but after that 
he began to mend. 
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Once or twice Mrs. Adams had thought of 
sending to tell Miss Harrison tliat Beltran 
was ill in London, but she re-considered the 
matter, and concluding that it was likely to 
do more harm than good, and to put her to 
needless pain, she determined to retain the 
Avhole charge of him. She was ignorant of 
his present trouble, and of all his life, ex- 
cept that he had been Sir Bertram Norreys' 
proUge^ and that three years ago there had 
been a serious quarrel between them — but 
sometimes, when she had to search among 
his clothes, she came upon papers, and a 
few letters, that might have told her all 
— especially that roll of papers which was 
addressed to herself; but she controlled her 
curiosity, and never doubting that he would 
get well, said in her heart that from himself 
alone would she learn his secret. 

The old organist had been sorely 
troubled at his wife's absence in Lon- 
don. He had never been left alone 
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before, and he did not manage domestic 
affairs well. He was more afraid of the 
two little maid-servants than many people 
are of savages Between the intervals of 
his occupation, either in the Cathedral or 
in giving lessons, he wandered about 
with his hands behind him, avoiding his own 
house, and going without his meals, or 
taking them all in one, at some unusual 
hour, and in a great hurry, thinking nothing 
pleasant to his taste, and indeed at a loss 
to say what he was eating. 

In one of his most uncomfortable and 
restless walks, he met Miss Norreys driving. 
She saw something unusual in his gait and 
appearance, and stopped, to ask kindly after 
him and Mrs. Adams. He was always a 
timid man, and his present lonely situation 
made him more so ; but it is a curious fact 
that timid people can take strong and sud- 
den resolutions. So, after waiting for a mo- 
ment, almost blushing, and nearly twisting 
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the handle off his umbrella, he said, looking 
at the groom, who was an innocent cause of 
fear and offence to him, 

" I should be glad to say a word to you, 
Miss Norreys, if I am not taking too great a 
liberty." 

She divined the trouble under which he 
was labouring, bid the groom walk the 
ponies up and down, and, getting out of the 
carriage, stood by the organist's side. Then 
he told her of Beltran's illness, and that his 
wife had been sent for to nurse him — that 
he was still unfit to be moved, but that, 
when it was possible, he would be brought 
down to their house. He added — 

" I was in doubt what I ought to do, Miss 
Norreys. I thought you should be informed, 
and yet, you know " 

" Ah, yes, I remember you were at Avon- 
court the day my brother quarrelled with 
his — was so angry with Signor Corsi. I am 
very sorry for the poor young fellow ; but — 
but Sir Bertram, my brother, is a passionate 
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man, and often unreasonable. I am not 
speaking unkindly — everyone knows this — 
and I fear to do harm by being kind to this 
young man. I dare not ask him to Avon- 
court, and yet, considering that my brother 
has taken him for so long entirely under his 
protection, and cut him off from — from his 
own country, I think I ought to do some- 
thing for him. Will you oblige me by let- 
ting me contribute towards his maintenance ? 
— you must be at considerable expense for 
him. Don't refuse me — don't be so unkind 
as to refuse me. It will lighten my con- 
science to do this, and I think I ought to 
do so much more. He may have money ; 
my brother used to make him an allowance ; 
but since that day I do not know what he 
may have done." 

Poor Miss Norreys I It was a long and 
trying speech for her, but she got through 
it bravely. At the end of it, she felt as 
timid, as blushing, and as confused as Adams 
had been a few minutes before. 
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" Thank you heartily for your kind offer, 
but my wife and I have loved the lad, and 
can do all that is necessary for him just 
now. When he is well, we shall have to 
try to get him employment, if he has no 
means of his own, and then a little interest 
will be the best for him. But now — oh ! 
thank you — we are glad to have him." 

" I implore you not to refuse me, Mr. 
Adams. You do not — cannot know all my 
reasons ; they are serious. Pray — pray do 
not. Let no one know that I am interested 
in this, but pray do suffer me to be asso- 
ciated with you. Some day I may be able 
to tell you all I know." 

She pleaded with so earnest a voice, and 
with such a flood of tears, that the old man 
gave way, and with a silent pressure of the 
hand, which meant agreement, they parted. 

Beltran was very silent as he recovered 
from his illness. Mrs. Adams thought some- 
times she had been less anxious about him, 
when he lay tossing and moaning on his bed, 
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than she was now. He would sit at the 
window, or under the south wall of the 
garden, and lift his wasted hands against the 
light and contemplate them, shaking his head. 
At other times he would cover his face with 
them, and a tear or two would trickle 
through his fingers. 

Everything that affection or money could 
give him was heaped upon him now. Wine, 
flowers, fruit, the most comfortable of sofas, 
an easy-chair with a reading-easel, and fresh 
books — he never asked whence they came ; 
it did not occur to him that the organist's posi- 
tion could hardly have enabled him to procure 
such things as these. The disappointment 
of severe illness and long convalescence was 
weighing heavily on his mind ; his enforced 
idleness, the time he was lodsting^ to use his 
own word, tried him sorely. Mrs. Adams 
could not understand him at all, but she 
was a true woman, and, as she loved him, 
she let him act as he pleased, and respected 
liis silence and his strangeness. 
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One day, as she went through the garden, 
where he was sitting, she smiled and nodded 
to him, as she was wont, not expecting a 
return to her salutation ; but he called out to 
her, " I want you, if you are not busy," and 
she came at once, and stood waiting his will. 
'* Pray sit down," he said. " I am still 
so weak that it tires me to see you 
stand ; besides, you do nothing but work. 
You wait on me till I am ashamed ; what am 
I that you should take all this trouble 
for me? I do not say much, I cannot, 
dumb as one is before God's gifts, but do not 
think I do not see or know. How I am 
ever to repay you for what you have done 
I know not ; your kindness I never can re- 
quite, for that of course I can only pray 
God to bless you, but I must be a great 
trouble and expense to you. Don't stop me 
now" (seeing that she was going to interrupt 
him), " I must go back to work as soon as I 
can, and I must find some cheaper place to* 

o 2 
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live in, so as to lay by some money to pay 
my debts." 

" My dear Beltran, you have no debts to 
us; we have no children, you are the son 
God has sent us ; I am only thankful that 
your friend found my address amongst your 
papers. I was obliged to pack your things 
for you, and I know you have quite a large 
sum of money about you, which, by-the-by, 
is hardly a safe thing to have, and you must 
not go to work, as you call it, till you are 
quite strong." 

"Quite strong 1" he cried. "My God! 
shall I ever be strong again ? Never mind, I 
can die ; perhaps I had better have died be- 
fore I gave all this trouble, but I had so 
much to do, I had to wait so long, and it 
broke my heart." 

" Beltran, my dear son, be patient," she 
began^ 

He laid his head down upon his arms, 
and burst into low sobs. 

" You kill me. I can bear roughness 
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better than kindness now." After a long 
pause, in which he struggled for com- 
posure, and gradually recovered himself, he 
said softly, *'You don't know all I see. 
Once. I thought you would certainly have 
read my papers during my illness. Would 
you mind opening my portmanteau, and 
bringing me a roll of papers addressed to 
you. I think you had better read them 
now. I have been trying to think what it 
would be best to do, but I suppose I am too 
weak to form conclusions. I have been 
tempted to rebel against the Almighty for 
the cruelty of my lot, and for having pre- 
vented me, by one man's absence, and since 
that by my illness, from prosecuting a search 
I know it is my duty to make ; there must be 
some reason, I suppose, if I could see it. I 
cannot understand, I try to think He 
does." 

She went and brought the papers, and 
read them quietly. As he watched her, 
he saw the unheeded tears run down 
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her face, and he was somewhat comforted ; 
sympathy is so sweet, so necessary to the 
human heart. 

" His son 1" she said, when she had finish- 
ed reading. " No wonder Miss Norreys was 
so disturbed when she heard from Charles 
that you were ill ; no wonder she has sent 
fruits and flowers and books for you I" (Mrs. 
Adams kept the other half of Miss Norreys* 
assistance secret, as she had required). "After 
bringing you up with the most inconsider- 
ate caprice, to cast you adrift in this way 
was too shameful 1" 

" Stop I he has continued my allowance, 
but it lies untouched at the banker's in 
Florence. I work for my bread. If I 
find my mother, I must try to work for 
both. I must find her ; this anxiety has been 
the cause of my breaking down under ill- 
ness, and I fear it is keeping me helpless so 
long. I want to see this Major Egan; I 
have set my heart upon it, as a sort of 
fate." 
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" Get well then, and the moment you are 
fit to go, I will go with you to him. May I 
tell Charles?" 

" Yes, but bid him keep my secret; I do not 
want to annoy Sir Bertram by bruiting things 
about that can be no credit to him, and which, 
but for his angry temper, I might never have 
known: and still more for her sake must 
silence be kept. God only knows how and 
where I shall find her. I dread to think," 
he shuddered, and hid his face in his hands. 
After some silence he said, " I fancy 1 could 
sleep." 

She covered him tenderly, arranged his 
pillows, and went to find her husband. 
She had a shrewd suspicion that she must 
have heard long ago that name of Lucia in 
connection with Sir Bertram Norreys, though 
she could not now remember where, or from 
whom, and she thought that if she had heard 
it Charles must assuredly know. 

She had prudently forborne to tell Bel- 
tran that she had any ideas on the subject, 
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and was glad she had so acted when her 
husband oonfirmed her suspicions. At the 
same time, he told her that it would be 
much wiser to allow Beltran to consult this 
Major Egan, who was probably a man of 
the world, and would advise him properly ; 
that when the advice was given they could 
give such information as they had, if neces- 
sary, but that he was unwilling to appear in 
anv wav hostile to the man who had be- 
friended him, to whom he owed his present 
situation ; he should feel it a breach of 
all gratitude, and he highly commended 
Beltran's honourable silence. Mr. Adams 
did not now need any explanation from Miss 
Norreys of the reasons of her conduct, they 
were quite plain ; he only wondered how 
much she knew, and he determined himself, 
and desired his wife, as far as possible, to 
avoid intimate and private conversations 
with her. 

Nothing more was said between Beltran 
and his hosts about his history, but he knew 
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in the touch of their hands and the way in 
which their eyes rested on him, that their 
hearts beat with his, and that they felt for 
his sorrow, and he was glad that he had told 
them. He was very silent still, but he began 
to read a little, and asked the organist one 
evening to play to him, if he was not too much 
engaged ; for, he said, he had observed he 
never played at home now, and he supposed 
he must have more pupils, or something to 
occupy his time more than had been usual. 
So he began now to mend, and walked a 
little in the garden. One Sunday, going 
early, and walking slowly, he climbed to his 
old seat in the organ gallery, sat out 
the service, and came home refreshed. In 
the evening, as the old man sat playing pre- 
ludes of Bach's and Mendelssohn's in the 
twilight, Beltran suddenly asked why they 
had not sent for Dr. Harrison, to see him 
when he came down ill. They told him 
that, since he had been in England two years 
ago, the doctor had gone to live in London. 
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He had been very ill when Beltran was 
last in Salisbury, and had been obliged to 
give up much of his practice ; some Insur- 
ance appointment had been offered him, 
and he had taken it; they had heard 
he had gone abroad last year with his 
brother and some other gentlemen. Miss 
Harrison had told them this, for she had re- 
mained at home with her brother. 

Then Beltran asked, with a flush that the 
darkening, twilight concealed, some ordinary 
polite question about this Vera of his ima- 
gination and his heart ; and, all at once, 
sitting upright in his chair, he inquired, 

" Did they not chant to-day the Psalms 
for the sixth of June?" 

When answered in the affirmative, he 
added, 

" There is something I want to do to- 
morrow. Do you think I might be well 
enough to go to town this week ? I shall 
have to sleep in London, and I ought 
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not to take you with me, Mrs. Adams, it is 
such unnecessary trouble." 

But this she would not hear ; if he went, 
she would go with him — perhaps he might be 
able to take the journey, but he must make up 
his mind not to go to work just yet. They 
did not wish to discourage him when he made 
the slightest attempt to rouse himself, and 
perhaps, if he could see Major Egan, his 
final recovery might be secured, 

As he went up to bed, he said, half aloud, 

" It is my birthday." 

Her birthday tomorrow, the seventh of 
June ! He had not forgotten the gladness 
of the face, and the sweet voice that, four 
years ago, had said to him, " It is my birth- 
day." 

He thought of her so much, so vividly 
did her image return to him, that for the 
moment the pain of his ordinary train of 
thought was lightened, and the pressing 
duty of his search relaxed For the first 
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time since his illness, when Mrs. Adams 
came to see if he wanted anjrthing before 
she went to bed, she found him fast asleep, 
with one hand under his cheek, and the ex- 
pression of his features peaceful. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

f\^ Monday morning, the seventh of 
^^ June, Vera Harrison rose very early, 
and opened the curtains of her little bed- 
room in Kensington. The windows had 
been open all night, as it had been her habit 
to have them since she was a child. Though 
it was London, in that quiet district she had 
not been disturbed by unearthly noises; 
and from the gardens of pleasant houses 
on Campden Hill came the sweet scent of 
flowers, and the boughs of the trees waved 
in the sunshine. On the whole. Vera liked 
London. She missed, of course, the old gar- 
den, but she strolled about with her father 
under the trees in the Park and in Kensing- 
ton Gardens, and in July or August they 
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went away to the sea for several weeks ; so 
that, with the society of some educated or 
scientific people, the lot of both father and 
daughter was agreeable. 

They had been in London more than two 
years, but every now and then Vera ran 
down to Salisbury for a day, sometimes even 
staying one night with the Miss Bells. She 
once walked up the drive through the Park 
to Avoncourt, when she knew Miss Norreys 
was away, and stood on the little bridge 
looking at the river ; but all things were 
changed for her ; occasionally she wondered 
whether she had suddenly grown old. 

Miss Norreys and she wrote to each other, 
and signed themselves *' Yours very affec- 
tionately," but the letters were short and 
studied. 

She was thinking, as she dressed on this 
bright Summer morning, of much of her 
earlier life — not sadly, but with a gravity 
very near akin to sadness, which was her usual 
frame of mind. Brand came knocking at 
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her door, equipped in bonnet and shawl. 

" Your breakfast is waiting, Miss Vera. 
You have not much time to spare. I will 
put your things away whilst you speak to 
toaster." 

Vera hastened to kiss her father, who 
was, as usual, nervous and anxious when 
she was going out, and gave her many ear- 
nest recommendations to be careful, and 
not to tire herself. In a short time she 
found herself, accompanied by Brand, rush- 
ing down the Great Western line to Salis- 
bury. She had her lap full of flowers, and 
all the way down her skilful fingers were 
binding them into a wreath, which when 
finished she laid in a basket of wet moss 
that Brand held ready for her. She chatted 
more gaily. Brand thought, than she had 
done for a long time. Perhaps it was because 
of the lovely day ; perhaps her father s bet- 
ter health relieved her mind ; perhaps 
George's pleasant letter, just received from 
Cambridge, full of good wishes, and breath- 
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ing his hopeful, healthful spirit, may have in- 
spired her with some of his happiness ; or 
perhaps the sense of a day's entire freedom^ 
which has a magical effect upon nervous, 
sensitive natures, may have raised her spirits. 
Whatever it was, Brand was delighted to 
find her young mistress happier than usual, 
so that the journey seemed shorter to both of 
them. 

They walked slowly into the Close, and 
looked up at the windows of the house in 
which they had both lived so many years. 
The blinds were no longer the same, the 
gates and the hall-door were painted a differ- 
ent colour, some of the shrubs had been 
moved orcut down. It did not look like home 
now, and they passed it with a sigh. They 
crossed the sward under the trees, entered 
the Cathedral, and passed through into the 
cloisters. Something attracted Vera's quick 
eyes. She hurried forward to the slab on 
which her mother's name was graven. Al- 
ready there lay there a wreath of freshly- 
gathered flowers, red and white roses, inter- 
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spersed with green leaves. Her colour went 
and came, and her heart beat fast ; she 
stooped and touched the flowers tenderiy. 
It was nonsense, a foolish fancy, but she 
could not drive it away. What did those 
three woven colours mean ? She laid down 
her own wreath, and seated herself on the 
stone flooring. Brand saw the changed 
manner, and the pallor in her face, and 
asked anxiously if she was tired, or felt ill ? 

** No," she said ; " but — those flowers, 
Brand ; there have never been any here be- 
fore. What does it mean ? Only one hand 
that I know could have laid them here to- 
day, and that is too — too absurd to suppose. 
Could you do something for me? You 
were going to see Tom and his wife (Tom 
had been Dr. Harrison's groom), could you 
find out who is at Avoncourt? I must 
know ! But it is not possible," she said to 
herself, in a low, sad voice ; and looking up 
at her attendant, she added^ " I shall stay 
here a little. Go and see your friends. You 
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will know where to find me, if I have gone 
away from here before you return." 

When she was alone she stooped and 
touched the flowers again, and quickly 
pressed her lips upon them,' with a burning 
colour in her cheeks. 

" For his sake," she murmured, "whoever 
laid them there. Some one has known and 
loved us — or loved her, perhaps. It was 
only a chance that they laid the wreath there 
to-day. I am very foolish, or very nervous, 
or getting ill, I think." 

She sat down again, and leaned her 
head in her hand, watching the light and 
shadow in the cedar-trees, with thoughts 
wandering between the dead that lay at her 
feet, and the living so far away — ^both so far 
away I 

" He might as well be dead too," she said, 
half aloud. Then a shadow crossed the 
grass-plat between the cloisters, and a voice 
sounded in her ears, that said, in low, broken 
tones, 
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" Why are you here ? Is it a dream ?'* 
She staggered to her feet ; she saw the 
light of eyes made unearthly from suffering. 
She understood at a glance that he had been 
ill, and in danger of death ; she stretched 
out her hands to him blindly, with a low 
cry, and he gathered her to his breast. 

With drooping head and beating heart 
she leaned against him, and he supported her 
and his own form, weak from long illness, 
against a pillar. She felt him tremble, 
and, stronger in health than he was, she 
compelled herself to be calm. Looking up 
at him with a smile, she saw great tears 
forcing their way from under his closed lids. 
She tried to disengage herself from his arm, 
but he would not let her go. Her heart 
ached for him ; she saw the ravages sick- 
ness had made — the wasted form, the hol- 
low eyes — and without considering all it 
meant, she raised herself on tip-toe, and 
kissed the wet, closed eyes. Then he was 
transformed, the colour and roundness seem- 
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ed to come back to his cheek, the nerve to 
his limbs, the fire to his eyes ; he drew her 
nearer to him, and passionately kissed her 
hair, her eyes, her throat, her lips. 

'* If you knew," he whispered, " how I 
have pined for you! Do you love me, 
Vera? — are you mine? — is it true? You 
know how long I have been yours, but you 
never can know how I have pined for you. 
Speak one word to me, my sweet, my heart's 
darling !" 

He bent his head to listen, as he saw her 
try to speak, for his violence had frightened 
her; and again he kissed her trembling 
mouth, as she uttered the one word for 
which he had asked — " Beltran 1" 

" Come away from here," she said at last, 
for she remembered that Brand might appear 
at any moment. " I wonder if anyone has 
been through the cloisters ?" 

*' Never mind, love, if they have, it 
cannot make much difference now." He 
picked up her hat and basket, and led her 
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into the church, where they sat down to- 
gether for a minute in silence. 

"Talk to me," she said, "and tell me 
everything quickly. I have very little time, 
I know. I have to go home. Tell me why 
you were ill — tell me everything. Oh, 
Beltran !" 

" Very well. Come with me into the old 
garden. It will be service-time here ; we 
shall be alone there — come." 

On their way they met Brand, and Vera 
said, in as quiet a tone as she could com- 
mand, 

" Go and have some luncheon. Brand — I 
am going to see Mrs. Adams to-day. I will 
meet you by-and-by, at the railway station." 

Brand looked after them both with some 
consternation. The " young Italian," as he 
had been usually called, looked so ill, and 
walked with such tottering steps ; and Miss 
Harrison was leaning on his arm — what 
could it mean ? 

Vera became aware, as they entered the 
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organist^s gate, that Beltran was weak and 
failing, and she saw that the strength lent 
by excitement was giving way, and sug- 
gested he had better go into the house and 
lie down ; she would try to see him some 
other day. 

" No,'* he said, " there is a couch for me 
in the garden — I am better there. I have 
been doing too much ; but I cannot spare 
you yet, my sweet. I must talk to you — I 
am a weak and miserable wretch I I waver 
from my purpose, and I had no right to ask 
your love — not yet. Some day I would 
have asked it — even in dying, Vera, for that 
was half my purpose." 

She saw the deathly pallor in his face, but 
smiled to him, laid him gently on the couch, 
and ran swiftly into the house. She as- 
tonished Mrs. Adams beyond words, by 
putting her arms round her neck and kiss- 
ing her ; and then, bursting into tears, she 
sobbed out, 

"Go to him — he is so tired — he wants 
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wine, or something. I will come presently. 
We love each other. Why should you not 
know ? But don't tell anyone till he says 
so. 

" Oh 1 dear, oh 1 dear 1" said Mrs. Adams 
to herself, as she hurried out to her patient. 
" Whatever will Dr. Harrison say ? He is as 
weak as he can be, and he hasn't a shilling ! 
But I am so glad, for he has been fretting 
more than enough for her." 

Which might be perfectly true ; but cer- 
tainly Mrs. Adams' speech was not very 
lo^cal, nor very considerate to Dr. Harrison. 

When Vera returned to her lover, he lay 
quiet, with his head thrown back, and 
his face pale and sad. He watched her 
coming — she seemed to him to float; the 
air sported with her garments, and the sun- 
light played in her hair. 

" She is like a bird — she is like a rose 1'* 
he said to himself, as he saw first the swim- 
ming gait, and then the wonderful blush 
and smile in her face. He gave her a rapid 
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sketch of what had befallen him since they 
had parted, and revealed to her the motives 
by which he had been actuated, and the 
thoughts that had given rise to the earnest 
desire of his heart. As he talked to her, he 
caressed with one hand her shoulder, head, 
and cheek. 

"You see, my dearest, God sent you 
to me first. I hope I have not wavered 
from my purpose. Really in my heart I 
had set that first, and when that was accom- 
plished, I thought that perhaps I might then 
dare to seek you. I am not going to de- 
cline the priceless treasure- you have given 
me to-day, lest you should think I under- 
value it ; but you must let me remind you, 
my own darling, of what you have always 
known, who and what I am — utterly no- 
thing — trammelled, too, now by a great duty 
that I must absolutely fulfil. I shall not ask 
you to be my wife till that is accomplished. 
My feelings of honour may be strained, but 
I cannot take the crowning joy of my life 
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till I have found my mother. I have no 
right to rest or happiness till my pilgrimage 
is ended — indeed, I could neither rest nor be 
happy so long, and you would be the last 
to hinder me — is it not so ?" She bent her 
head, and he went on — " You would^ not 
tempt me astray — so much for myself; but 
for you, I have ' never tried to write to or 
see you — God knows I have wished it ! 
— but I avoided you always, long before 
I left Avoncourt — you remember, sweet? 
But to-day your heart spoke, Vera, and all 
my care was vain. It is one thing for me 
to love you, quite another for you to love 
me ; and now painfully I try to lead you 
back again to where you stood yesterday. 
I want you distinctly to realize what I am." 

" Hush ! hush I — too many words, and it 
is late. You need never marry me ; and, 
on the other hand, I will never marry, nor 
ever love any other man." 

She spoke impetuously, and rose from 
her place. His arm slipped from her shoul- 
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der to her waist, and he held her fast. He 
leaned his head against her. 

" My noble, generous darling I But it is 
my duty to tell you I am a poor man — a 
nameless man — worse than orphaned. Ah I 
Vera, do I only anger you ? — do you not 
understand ?^-can I not save you from me ? 
Well, be it so. I claim you as mine, in 
heaven and earth mine ; whatever may be- 
tide, whether you are my wife or not, still 
mine. I will never set you free — are you 
content ?" 

" I am content." 

"If you love me, then, stoop and kiss 
me. It is time for you to go, and I ought 
not to keep you. I shall be in town the 
first day I am able to take the journey, and 
then I shall see you. It is your birthday. 
I remembered it last night, never dreaming 
you could come here, so far from London 
as it is. 

" I knew no hand but yours could have 
woven that wreath to-day ; you would laugh 
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at me if you knew how much I felt when I 
saw it. I think it made me know I loved 
you. My birthday gift I" she whispered. 
"I should have been afraid to take it, though, 
if I had not seen you looking so dread- 
fully ill ; and then my whole heart went out 
to you. It was unfair to take me at such 
disadvantage." 

" My life I I am so unworthy of your 
love, but I will be worthy, Vera ; you shall 
make me so. I parted from you once on 
your birthday. I will never part from you 
again, I should die without you now. We 
belong to each other for ever and ever." 

She laid her arms about his neck, and he 
held her in a long embrace, " drawing her 
soul across her lips " in one passionate kiss. 

Then she tore herself from him, and 
fled ; but before she reached the gate, his 
voice was borne to her on the Summer 
wind. 

"Veral" he said, holding her hands 
when she rejoined him, *' you take my heart 
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with you, be tender to it. You will be 
patient with ine ? — ^you are content to be 
silent, and wait my time ? — you know every- 
thing, and will take the risk T He looked at 
her anxiously, as if he feared she had not 
fully counted the cost. 

" I run no risk," she said proudly, " and 
I wait for nothing. To-day life has given 
me the supreme good ; I have nothing left 
to wish for." 

Vera entered the station just in time for 
the London train ; she pulled down her veil 
when she got into the carriage, for she 
knew there must be traces of disturbance on 
her face, though there were no tears, and 
though she commanded herself to move and 
speak calmly. 

There were other people in the carriage 
with her and Brand ; for the first time in her 
life she thought this fortunate, and she lean- 
ed back with her head sunk on her chest, 
and her finger on her lips, to think — ^at last. 
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When they reached Paddiogton, Brand 
was struck by her mistress's pale face and 
look of fatigue. 

" Have you eaten anything to-day, Miss 
Vera ? — you look tired to death. I will get 
you some wine or some tea." 

Vera stood quite still and looked at her. 

" What time is it? No, I have not eaten 
anything. Oh! Brand," she burst outj " what 
shall I say to papa ?" 

And she clung fast to her old nurse, and 
sobbed, without weeping. 

" You shall tell me by-and-by, Miss Vera. 
But don't go in troubled and worn out, 
for master's sake. Drink some wine now. 
Don't speak a word in the cab, and go to 
him with a smile, at any rate. I know you 



can." 



Vera did as she was bid, and laying her 
head against the faithful shoulder in the 
cab, spoke never a word. When she ar- 
rived at her father's door, she got out with 
a firm, quiet step, and in the hall turned a 
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face to Brand that dazzled her with the 
beauty of its expression and the light in its 
eyes. 

'' I am so happy!'' she said. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

TT^OR a day or two, Vera heard nothing 
-*- from her lover, and she could not set- 
tle in her mind distinctly whether or not she 
should tell her father the position in which 
she was placed ; and this was because she had 
not time to learn from Beltran about what, 
or to whom, she must keep silence. She would 
have been but too glad to have talked to 
her father at once. He had several times 
remarked upon her absent manner, and the 
gravity of her expression ; she had smiled, 
and succeeded for a time in rousing herself 
to amuse him, but relapsed again. 

However, this lasted but a few days ; one 
morning's post brought her a letter from her 
cousin Isabel Paulett, and some trifling sen- 
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tence in it carried her thoughts back to a 
conversation they had had together one 
Autumn. When speaking of Dn Harrison, 
Isabel had said, ' Of course you tell your 
, father all your secrets,' and she had replied, 
'Oh! yes/ but felt that, hidden far out of sight, 
was a secret that she hardly fancied it would 
ever be necessary to reveal. And now this 
small hidden germ had become a great tree, 
under the shadow of which all her past life 
appeared as nothing, but she had not yet 
told her father of its rapid growth and sud- 
den maturity. 

She sat a long quiet afternoon under the 
trees in Kensington Gardens, and taking 
counsel with herself, decided to tell her 
father at night. He was her second self, as 
Beltran knew, and she had not been spe- 
cially told to keep her secret from him. 

When Dr. Harrison came home to dinner, 
he forestalled any remarks of his daughter's 
by beginning at once : 

" I want to talk to you, Vera. I have 
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been promising something for you, which I 
hope you will do." 

" Oh 1 yes, papa," she said, with joyful 
alacrity, glad that she had the opportunity 
of pleasing him, when she knew by instinct 
that he would — at any rate at first — be dis- 
pleased at what she had to say. 

" Well, I have seen Egan to-day ; he fan- 
cies his poor sister is in a very depressed 
state. It seems she fretted very much dur- 
ing his absence on the continent with me 
last year — not that she wanted him, but he 
seems to be the only friend she has. She 
keeps away from everybody, but she de- 
pends very much upon him ; he fancies 
if there were some woman that she could 
like, she might come out a little to her, and 
talk to her. I don't know that she is really 
worse in health — she may be. However, I 
said you should go down to-morrow, and 
stay a day or two, or a week." 

^ 1 1 — papa ? Why, she never really has 
liked me, though, certainly, we get on bet- 
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ter together than we did the first day we 
met. But, of course, if you and Major Egan 
wish me to go, I can try it." 

" That is well, my dear. He has written 
to Mrs. Egan to-day, to say a few days' 
change will do you good, and we are send- 
ing you down to her to be cared for. Now 
we will go into the drawing-room, for I 
expect your aunt this evening — she said she 
would come with your uncle." 

"I am sorry she is coming to-night," 
faltered- Vera ; " I wanted to talk to you. I 
have something I wish to tell you." 

" There is time enough, I daresay ; they 
will not come for half an hour. What is it, 
Vera ? — something has been troubling you 
for some days past, I know." 

She took a low stool on which she often 
sat, pulled it close to her father's easy-cKair, 
leaned her head against his knees, and 
began to tell him Beltran's story as concisely 
as she could ; but she grew interested in her 
subject without being aware of it, and he 
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listened and watched her narrowly. He did 
not interrupt her, but she felt him stir once 
or twice at particular points in her narrative. 
At last, when she stopped, he said, 

" How did you learn all this, ray child ? 
— and what is it to you ? Did Mr. Adams 
tell you all ?— and why ?" 

"He told me himself. I do not think 
Mr. Adams knows it, or anyone else. He 
did not give me leave to reveal this to you, 
and I only tell you because you are my 
father, and you will not mention it again." 

"I still do not understand, mv child. 
Part of this you have known for years, but 
some of it appears to be new. When did 
you hear this? — and why was it told you ?" 

" It was told me on Monday last. He has 
been with Mr. Adams at Salisbury since his ill- 
ness, and he told me because we love each 
other." Her voice sank very low, and the 
last few words fell drop by drop, like rain in 
Summer. 

'* And so this nameless, landless man has 
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dared to ask you to be his wife, and you 
have agreed to it without your father's con- 
sent having been sought for even 1 A truly 
proper marriage for my daughter, with the 
illegitimate son of Sir Bertram Norreys !" 

" I do not know anything about marrying 
him, papa," she said, simply. " I think he 
said he could not ask me to be his wife till 
he had found his mother." 

" And you thought that the height of 
nobility ! You must be a fool, Vera, if you 
think a man can tell a woman he loves her, 
and then say he cannot ask her to marry 
him. In this country a man is expected to 
marry a woman if he says he loves her. 
However, perhaps it as well he stopped 
short of marriage, as I never should have 
given my consent." 

**No?" she asked, with a little faint 
smile. "Of course I could not marry if 
you forbade it, but I should love him still." 

" What nonsense it is !" said the poor 
doctor, already losing his temper ; " is this 
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the fruit of my keeping you at home with 
me, instead of sending you to school, as your 
aunt recommended. Perhaps she was right ; 
you would not have had these high-flown, 
ridiculous ideas, at any rate. Good heavens ! 
that a girl, a young woman, should say she 
shall love a man all her life, but she does 
not care about marrying him !" 

Dr. Harrison bounced out of his easy 
chair, and began to walk up and down the 
room. Vera remained where she was ; she 
was quite still and cool now ; she had faced 
the difficulty, and nothing remained but to 
live it out. 

" What does the man propose to live up- 
on ? — what prospects has he ? — what can he 
get to do? — how does he intend to provide for 
you ? He has nothing of his own, not even 
a name, and nothing will satisfy him but to 
love ray daughter." 

Many such things the poor man said in 
his wrath, but he had an uneasy feeling 
that his anger would be of little avail 
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if his daughter was really in love. But 
how could he, as guardian and protector of 
this wilful young woman, allow her to throw 
herself away upon a penniless fellow, and 
fly in the face of the world and its preju- 
dices ? Presently he changed his tone, and 
upbraided her. 

"You were in a hurry Vera, to accept 
this man. You did not think about leaving 
me ; you have always had your liberty, and 
kept house as you pleased. I have inter- 
fered but little with you, but I suppose you 
have not really been happy with your old 
father, that you could have the heart to 
leave him. You love a stranger better than 
me." 

She threw herself on her knees beside 
him, clung to him, and said softly : 

" Not better, papa, but differently — it is no 
use to tell you other than this. Him and you, 
you and him, I love, but I don't know which 
to put first. I shall not leave you ; I will 
stay with you always, if you desire it. I will 
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never marry him, if you wish me to promise 
that, though I tell you again I have never 
yet said I would marry him. Oh, papa ! I 
have not been in a hurry — pray don't tell me 
that, it is so vile. I have known him for 
years, I have kept myself away from him, 
I was strange and uncivil to him ; he could 
tell you so. Since he quarrelled with Sir 
Bertram I have not seen or heard from 
him, though I thought he loved me then ; 
but when I observed his eyes the other 
day, and knew how ill he had been, how 
much he had suffered, and when I saw the 
flowers his hands had laid on my mother's 
grave, because he remembered that five 
years ago I had placed flowers there — what 
could I do, seeing that I loved him ?" 

" You plead well, child ; but I still say he 
is not a fit husband for you." 

"That may be," she said, rising, and 
standing quite still, with downcast eyes, " but 
I will never have another." 

Once more the doctor paced his drawing- 
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room, bursting every now and then into 
invectives against Beltran, his own fate, 
and the annoyances, loneliness, and hard- 
ships of his position. In the midst of 
the discord, Captain and Mrs. Harrison were 
announced. They also were now living in 
London, for Isabel was married, Tom in 
Canada with his company, Vincent at his 
curacy, and Marian keeping house for him. 
The husband and wife were much alone to- 
gether, and the Captain liked to be with 
his brother. 

When they entered the drawing-room 
they saw at a glance that something was 
amiss, but Mrs. Harrison did not venture to 
make any remark. The Captain said, 

" What's wrong, George ? — ^the first time 
you and Vera have ever had a misunder- 
standing, is it not ?" 

*^ I suppose so, and I hope it will be the 
last* You will know the reason some of these 
uays'-K)r you may as well know it now. You 
^member young Cora, the Italian prot^ 
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of Sir Bertram Norreys ; he has thought 
proper to fall in love with Vera, and so has 
she with him ; she has just told me this." 

Vera only coloured for a minute, but 
turned pale afterwards ; she feared that in 
his anger and vexation her father might say 
more than she- wished of poor Beltran's 
affairs before her aunt, with whom nothing 
long remained a secret ; but she soon saw 
she need not be afraid. 

"I thought he was very handsome, I 
remember," said Mrs. Harrison, shaking her 
finger at her niece. " I hope he is well off, 
Vera ?" 

*'He has not got a shilling," said the 
doctor. ** I believe Sir Bertram did make 
him an allowance once ; but I suppose he 
thinks it more honourable to starve his 
wife than to support her on another man's 
means." 

"Quite right, too," broke in downright 
Uncle Frank; "but. Vera, I don't like a 
foreigner — ^you might have done better." 
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The poor girl was about to speak, but 
checked herself; and Captain Harrison 
began to think there must be something 
very serious if Vera could not defend her 
lover. Mrs. Harrison pursued the idea her 
husband had started. 

" Yes, indeed, Vera, you are the oddest 
girl — ^j'ou take a man like this, a foreigner, 
without a shilling, that no one knows any- 
thing about, and you refused two unexcep- 
tionable men like Sir Bertram and Lord 
Templeton.'' 

" You refused Lord Templeton, Vera ? I 
never heard of this before. Why did you 
refuse him ?" 

"Because I loved Beltran Corsi," she 
said slowly. " I suppose he can earn shil- 
lings honourably, like other people, though 
he has an Italian name, if he wants to do 
so,'' she added, more haughtily than she had 
yet spoken, for she was weary of hearing 
him abused, and making no defence. " He 
has earned his own bread for a long time." 
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" Of course he will want shillings for you 
and himself too," said Captain Harrison. 

" Not at all," said his brother, with a laugh 
half-angry, half-ironical. "Vera says she 
knows nothing about that. Nothing has 
been said of marriage — or, rather, I believe 
he has some notion of a duty he wants 
to fulfil before he even asks her to be his 
wife. Is not that so. Vera ? She seems to 
think that marriage does not matter at all ; 
the question is only, whether they love each 
other." 

** Upon my word, Vera, you are too silly," 
cried her aunt ; " the w.ay you talk some- 
times is actually improper. I don't won- 
der your father is annoyed at you. Fancy 
a woman loving a man, and not caring about 
marrying him." 

" I did not say that," said Vera, slowly, 
blushing deeply; "but I will not marry 
this man, if my father wishes me not to do 
80 ; I cannot help loving him." 
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" But people always do marry, Vera — the 
world does not admit of a man and woman 
loving each other on any other terms." 

" The world, auntie ! — such a cruel task- 
master as it is I What does it care that the 
spirit is wanting, so that the letter of the 
law is kept ? Papa, papa, do not be angry, 
or hate me for what I am going to say I I 
do not think I am very clever, and I know 
I have seen very little, but of the married 
people I know how few are happy ! Is it 
that the dread bond between them makes 
small troubles and disagreements seem large 
by its restraint ? If I could keep Beltran's 
aflfection by not requiring him to be bound 
to me by laws of man's making, I would 
gladly risk the loss of fancied advantages. 
If he were to weary of me, I would rather 
he were free. I neither mean, nor wish to 
leave you — if marriage implies that, I will 
not marry. The one I love should be beloved 
by you — should add to your happiness ; and 
if I know him — and I think no one can know 
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him so well — his desire would be to make 
you happy." 

Her voice had grown inexpressibly sweet, 
and her eyes were full of tears. Her uncle 
sat with his head between his hands. Mrs. 
Harrison looked timidly from Vera to her 
husband; her heart was telling her how 
unsuited and unsympathetic had been their 
lot, and that from them must have heen de- 
rived many of the girl's observations. Her 
father held out his hand to her, and drew 
her close to him. 

" My girl, there are things so deep and 
wide that I know not how you and I 
can bridge or fathom them. Wiser people 
than we are have been obliged to let 
the arrangements of the world alone. There 
is in every society a vulgar element, and 
for this vulgar, to keep them from falling 
upon and devouring each other, laws are 
made. By these laws we, who * are a law 
unto ourselves,' must, as long as we are in 
the same society, be bound, lest the vulgar 
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mistake us, thinking our * liberty a cloak of 
maliciousness.' St. Paul has said these 
things to warn and help us. You have no 
mother to counsel you in the gentle words 
of wisdom a woman only knows how to use. 
All your life you have chosen to know, to 
inquire, to walk the steep path up to truth. 
I suppose it is your appointed way. I do 
not know how to sraoothe it for you. I can 
give you but the hard crusts of facts, and 
leave you to digest them as best you may, 
with God's blessing I" 

She was weeping softly. She knew he 
understood that the self-denial, the disregard 
of worldly advantages, which he had himself 
taught her, had borne fruit, and that her 
heart alone had guided her in the choice of 
her lover. 

" Go and sing, my child," Dr. Harrison 
said presently, "some of your old songs. 
You must come to me every evening, Marian, 
whilst she is away. Vera is going to stay a 
few days with Mrs. Egan to-morrow." 
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CHAPTER XV. 

"VTOT a line from Beltran had reached 
■^ ^ Vera when she took her departure for 

B . She was uneasy about him, not 

on account of his neglect of her, but lest 
he should have fallen ill again. She had 
to tell herself over and over again that 
silence was only what she must expect, for 
he rated her affection as high as his own, 
and knew that, as it had been proof against 
years of absence, so now it must bear up 
against silence and delay, for she felt sure 
he would not speak of his love for her till he 
considered himself free to do so, by having 
for ever set at rest the question of his 
mother's fate. In fact, Beltran was in bet- 
ter health and spirits than he had been since 
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he knew his parentage. Love is a great re- 
storer ; if he had been exhausted by the 
first sudden emotion it produced, it had 
afterwards been to him the elixir vitae. 

Armed with new courage, helmed by love, 
and bearing the sword of hope, the time 
seemed long to him till her sweet voice, her 
loving eyes, should welcome him as her 
chosen and successful knight. 

Vera went down to B on Saturday, 

and the same afternoon Beltran, present- 
ing himself once more at Major Egan's 
club, was told that that gentleman was 
in London, at his lodgings in Suffolk 
Street. Thither the young man repaired, 
and was admitted to the Major's quiet 
study. The usual books and papers 
were about him ; he was buried in his 
accustomed chair, from which he rose, 
and bowed courteously to his visitor. He 
looked once or twice from him to the card 
that had been handed to him, and then said, 

"I have never seen you until now. May 
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I ask for what purpose you have called upon 
me ?" 

Beltran had raised his eyes, and from the 
little picture which he saw over the mantel- 
piece Vera herself seemed to smile upon him. 
He slightly raised his hand towards it, and 
said, 

" I have the honour of Miss Harrison's 
acquaintance. She has known me some 
years. I have been often a guest at Avon- 
court, and at one time was dependent on Sir 
Bertram Norreys' good oflSces. I am a 
stranger in this country ; my occupations 
have been entirely in Italy. I left England 
five years ago, and when leaving, I spoke 
of my — the secret and sorrow of my 
life, and Miss Harrison, kindly feeling some 
regard or compassion for me " (as lovely a 
smile played on his lips, the Major thought, 
as might have played on Vera's own), " gave 
me your address, bidding me go to you, her 
' most valued and most trustworthy friend,' 
she said, and consult you, should I be in 

VOL. m. K 
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serious difficulties. I am in such difficulties 
— not for money, I can earn my bread — but 
for advice how to proceed in a delicate mat- 
ter that causes me much grief." 

"Sit down now," Major Egan said, kind- 
ly, relaxing the military stiflEhess of manner 
which was too common with him, " and tell 
me. I will not interrupt you. I have never 
heard her mention you, though. Five years, 
do you say? Have you seen her since 
your return to England ?" 

" Yes, on Monday last ; and I then told 
her I was coming to you at once. I came 
to England in October, and called on you 
many times. You were abroad with Dr. 
Harrison and his brother, I understood." 
{The Major nodded). " You were expected 
to return week by week. You did not 
come. In March I fell ill; I am only 
now recovering." 

" Poor fellow ! The waiting for me must 
have seemed long to you when you were ill. 
During that time did you not see Miss Har- 
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rison? Did she know you were in Eng- 
land r 

*' No. I saw her on Monday last only, 
and that accidentally." 

"On Monday! I saw her yesterday 
morning, but she never mentioned your 
name to me." 

" Probably not." 

The Major, not being yet acquainted 
with Beltran, was struck again with the 
same wonderful smile ; but not being senti- 
mentally inclined, he did not allow himself 
to be captivated by its indescribable beauty, 
but inwardly assumed that the young man 
was a silly, conceited, or satirical fop. 

Beltran, deserving none of these epithets, 
began to tell his story in the plainest and 
most unvarnished manner, relating facts as 
they had happened to or been understood 
by him, neither adding to nor taking from 
them, but, like a gentleman, telling the 
simple truth ; and as he spoke, his listener's 
interest increased, the smile that had so 
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puzzled him was explained, and a strange 
conviction took possession of him. 

Major Egan sat a little while, after the 
recital was over, looking intently at Beltran, 
who neither shrank from nor returned the 
scrutiny, but leaned back in his chair, feel- 
ing that his first passage of arms was ended. 

"Am I to understand," said the Major at 
last, in an agitated Voice, and rising as he 
spoke to pace the room — " am I to under- 
stand that you are deeply attached to Miss 
Harrison ?" 

" Undoubtedly," said Beltran, raising his 
eyes, full of emotion, to her portrait. 

" And have you any reason to suppose — 
for you have given me none— do you 
imagine her to be favourable to you? — 
does she love you ?" And the Major plant- 
ed himself opposite to his visitor, and gazed 
intently at him. 

The tell-tale smile came back, and play- 
ed over Beltran's lips, though he tried 
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to restrain it, and drawing himself up proud- 
ly, he said, 

" I am speaking to her most valued friend, 
and I will trust him as she does, even with 
that tenderest secret. I had the happiness 
of knowing on Monday that she loves me." 

" And she will share your fortunes and 

lot r 

*' Nay, that I dare not even ask her, so 
uncertain and unhappy is my fate. I must, 
for ray honour's sake, obey the instinct that 
bids me clear up the mystery that sur- 
rounds my mother's name ; but the woman 
that I love would face death beside me." 

" I know her well enough to endorse the 
truth of those words. But for your mother, 
suppose that nothing would harm and pain 
her so much as the explanation of the mystery 
and silence in which she has lived ?" 

" That is the thought which has made me 
so careful, so silent, so patient — that is why 
I would consult no one but you. I might 
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have advertised in many ways — I might 
have hunted out all Sir Bertram s friends in 
England and Italy — friends of his younger 
days. I might have gone to his solicitors, 
only that they might have treated me as an 
impostor, who wanted to trade upon their 
client I did at one time fully intend to go 
to them, but this idea prevented me/' 

**The time which you have waited has 
been long and trying to you, but you are 
young ; you would have done right to go to 
them, but I am glad now that you did not, 
as I think I shall be able to explain to 
you later. I will go to them on Monday, if 
you will entrust me with that office ; it is 
too late to do anything this afternoon. In 
the meantime, where are you staying ? Will 
you be my guest for a day or two ?" 

The warm flush of pleasure coloured Bel- 
tran's pale cheek. 

^^ To find a friend at once, as well as an 
adviser, is almost too good. I was going to 
apologise to you for giving you trouble, and 
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to say that all I wanted was advice as to 
my proper course of action ; but when you 
are so good, I have nothing left me but to 
thank you cordially for your kindness, and 
accept it, living in hopes that, if / can never 
sufficiently show you my gratitude, she may." 

*'Then we are friends, Beltran — in the 
meantime, for her sake — soon, I hope, for 
your own. You will give yourself up to my 
guidance ? So, first, we will go and fetch 
your portmanteau, and then we will dine at . 
my club. Do j'^ou want to see Miss Harri- 
son ?" 

**No," said Beltran, gravely, as they 
hailed a hansom cab, and bid the man drive 
to the Paddington Terminus. " I do not 
intend to see her till I have at least some 
definite course of action marked out, or, 
perhaps, even some information." Then, 
changing his tone, he added — "My good 
friend, Mrs. Adams, who nursed me lately, 
had intended coming to town with me, for 
she did not think I was strong enough to 
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be trusted alone ; but I told her she would 
only be in the way, and rather a drag upon 
rae. She was not quite pleased for a minute, 
but she knew I was right." 

Hour by hour, as they sat together, Major 
Egan liked Beltran better. As they talked 
of many things, he was able to judge of the 
uprightness of his disposition and the cool 
correctness of his judgment. He found him 
agreeable in temper, neither easily depressed 
nor quickly elated, and though he had been 
acquainted with luxury, setting no store by it. 

On Sunday they went down to Richmond 
together, taking a long, lazy pull up the 
lovely reaches of the river, smoking, talk- 
ing of many things, and growing hour 
by hour more interested in each other. In 
the cool evening they returned to town. 
On Monday, leaving Beltran supplied with 
books and papers. Major Egan went to 
Lincoln's-Inn to see Sir Bertram's solici- 
tors, armed with the sketch of his life and 
deeds which Beltran had drawn up, and ad- 
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dressed some months before to Mrs. Adamsi 
A very strong suspicion, amounting almost 
to conviction, had arisen in Major Egan'd 
mind, but he gave no sign of it to Beltran. 
He left him with a cheerful face and hope- 
ful word, bidding him keep his mind easy, 
and trust him implicitly; but the moment he 
had quitted the house an anxious expression 
came over his brow, and, on reaching his 
destination, he walked once or twice up and 
down the side of the street in which were 
Messrs. Lawsons' chambers. At last, hav- 
ing decided as to his course of procedure, 
he walked with his measured stride up to 
the first-floor of tlie house, and knocking, 
obtained admittance to Mr. Lawson's private 
room. He had sent in his card, and, as he 
entered, Mr. Lawson dismissed the clerk, who 
was making shorthand notes at his dictation* 
The two gentlemen looked at each other, 
and came to a rapid conclusion upon their 
respective appearance. The solicitor thought, 
*' Not the sort of man that troubles us very 
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much — ^probably wants to make his will ; 
marriage settlement out of the question." 
The Majorca impression was, ^^ An honour- 
able man, getting old fast, but perfectly clear- 
headed, and to be depended upon." They 
bowed to each other, and Major Egan 
began — 

•* You are Sir Bertram Norrevs' man of 
buaness, Mr. Lawson. I have a communi- 
cation to make to you ; but will you allow 
me to ask you a question first ?" 

The solidtor bowed, pointing at the same 
time to tin boxes of various sizes with the 
name of Norreys upon them. 

"We have had the Avoncourt business 
for many years in our office." 

" Can you tell me if Sir Bertram Norreys 
has ever had a son ?" 

, "Certainly not. Not as far as we are 
aware." 

" One more question, then ; had he, some 
eight and twenty years ago, a mistress named 
Lucy ?" 
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"I cannot tell you. His wife's maiden 
name was Lucy Martin, and from her he 
was divorced some four years after the mar- 
riage ; she left him for the protection of a 
gentleman, with whom she went to India, 
since which time we have heard no more of 
her." 

" Strangely enough, I believe T can sup- 
ply all the rest of her story — but that is un- 
necessary. I will, if you please, leave these 
papers with you. I shall be glad if you 
will read them at your leisure ; you shall 
see the writer of them when you please — he 
is staying with me ; and I shall be glad if 
you will give me your opinion of what will 
be his proper course of conduct. I think, 
when you have considered these papers, you 
will agree with me that Sir Bertram Nor- 
reys has a legitimate son. This young man 
has no claim to make upon his father, nor is 
he in the least desirous of entering into 
communication with him ; his whole heart is 
set, as you will see, upon learning what be- 
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came of his mother — since T have seen 
you, I have scarcely a doubt that I can 
satisfy him. I shall ask you, for the pres- 
ent, to keep my communication to yourself ; 
I will see you again in a day or two, and 
then we can compare notes, and you will 
tell me what you recommend him to do." 

Having finished the business upon which 
he came. Major Egan bowed, and rose with 
military promptitude to leave. Mr. Lawson 
accompanied him to the foot of the stairs. 

^^ I am so much bewildered by the infor- 
mation you have given me that I am at a 
loss to make you any answer, but allow me 
to thank you for the straightforwardness of 
your conduct, and your wish to spare my 
client anno3^ance." 

The two gentlemen shook hands. 

" I simply wished you to know, and to 
inform your client, what I believe to be an 
undeniable fact. The present position of 
affairs I do not conceive will be in the least 
altered by his knowledge that other people 
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are in possession of a secret he has carefully 
kept for so long. His son, at any rate, for 
his mother s sake, will do no more than use 
the name to which he is entitled — he will be 
only anxious to avoid needless disclosures." 

" But, my dear sir, as eventual heir to a 
large property, he has a claim to some allow- 
ance from his father, to residence on the 
estate, and there are a number of things 

which Are you aware that Sir Bertram 

Norreys is abroad ?" 

" Perfectly ; but, as I said before, the 
young man seeks his mother — his father is 
not the object of his present interest. He 
also considers himself at this moment illegi- 
timate. Will you allow me to send him 
down to you to-morrow at eleven ? — he may 
call for those papers for me — so that you 
may see him. I have never seen his father, 
you knew him when he was young." 

" A good idea. Let him call at eleven, 
giving your name." 

Beltran went down to Lincoln's Inn in 
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the morning, was asked a few courteous 
every-day questions, and sat in Mr. Lawson's 
private room, reading the Times, whilst that 
gentleman wrote a note to Major Egan, at 
the same time eyeing the reader from under 
his thick grey eyebrows with deep attention. 

" I think," he wrote, " there can be very 
little doubt of the truth of your statement. 
The young man's resemblance to his father 
in early life, and, what is more remarkable, 
to the portrait of an ancestor that hangs in 
the gallery of Avoncourt, is very great ; but 
judging by the expression of his eyes and 
mouth, and the tone of his voice, and his 
simple, frank bearing, he is a better and 
gentler man." 

" I wonder, Beltran," said Major Egan, 
when he returned with the papers to Suf- 
folk Street, " whether you are too tired, 
or feel equal to going down with me to 

B this afternoon? My sister-in-law 

lives there, and I have not seen her for some 
days, as I usually do ; she is not strong, 
poor thing, and seems to depend a good deal 
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upon my visits to her. We will stay all 
night, if you have no objection ; the visit 
may repay you for your trouble, T fancy.'* 

" Pray don't use such an expression, as if 
I were not too glad to do anything that you 
wish. I have never heard of your sister-in- 
law, have I ? — is she a widow ?" 

" Yes — ray brother's wife ; he was deeply 
attached to her. She h^s had a strange and 
eventful life, of which she may tell 3^ou 
something, and I may give you the rest, if 
it interests you, as I believe it will." 

The brave-hearted man, with the unselfish- 
ness of his nature, was devoting himself to 
secure the happiness of the woman who had 
touched him so deeply. He had recognised 
from the first that Vera would be unattain- 
able ; and now that he knew how he could 
serve her, he was eager to do so, and re- 
joiced in the hope of being able to promote 
her happiness. He accepted the position 
she had given him, that of her best friend. 
As he had once said himself so truly, 
" Uamoivr sail ^effacerr 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

SINCE Vera's first visit to Mrs. Egan, in 
which she stated her opinion that she 
had not pleased her, she had been down to 

B several times, and her appearance 

there was hailed by the boys with unlimited 
applause. Sometimes she had gone down 
with her father, sometimes with Major Egan, 
to both of whom Mrs. Egan showed kind- 
ness and affection, while from Vera she seem- 
ed to shrink. During the absence of the 
two gentlemen on the continent, Vera had 
gone down alone to see her, by her father's 
express wish, and on one occasion found her 
so low and depressed in health and spirits 
that she offered to remain all night. When 
the boys were gone to bed, and the house 
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was quiet, and the two women were left 
alone, Vera found her companion so silent 
that she could not forbear asking her if she 
was annoyed at her proposal to stay — if she 
thought it an impertinent intrusion. 

" You do not understand me, and never 
will — why shopld you ? If I were to tell 
you of the scenes of my life, they would hor- 
rify you. How should you understand them, 
with your careful, gentle nurture, and the 
thick shelter under which you have grown 
up ? What a difference between you and 
me, a rough soldier s wife I" 

'* But I do understand, for all that, many 
things in which I have had no part. We 
are both women, though you have suffered, 
and I have not. I would fain make you 
understand that I like you so well that, 
where I can, I should wish to apply a balm 
to suffering. I would lay my cool hand 
upon your burning one, if it soothes you, as 
I have often done for hours together to my 
father when he was sick." 

VOL. m. s 
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" Ah ! you are a good nurse — I am not. 
I can suffer myself, but not see another 
suffer. I could go out to the fray and fight, 
but T could not sit up all night and dress 
the wounds of others. If one of my sons 
were in danger, and required some sudden 
and painful remedy to be applied, if he 
resisted, I could neither oblige nor persuade 
him to yield. I see you smile — of course, I 
know you could." 

" You are very fond of your children ?" 
asked Vera, to change the talk. 

" I do not know — they are good boys ; 
but I am fond of nothing now. I could 
have dreamed too of such a different son," 
she said, musingly. ** I am a strange wo- 
man, Vera Harrison, and not at all what 
you imagine me. I have tried to keep you 
away from me, by coolness, hardness, almost 
rudeness, but you have persevered ; here 
you are still, you hold your ground against 
me. If you make me learn to love you, 
I may hurt you — be warned in time, do not 
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touch evil things. If you could see into my 
heart, you would find there rebellion, un- 
belief, disease, evil thoughts and inclinations. 
There is the mouth of hell, of which we 
read in good little books as children. I live 
over it, and look down into it day by day, 
night by night, and no one knows — no one 
knows, except you now, and one other — I 
think he knows a little. But you are a 
woman, and quicker at understanding — you 
guess, you have instinct ; he is a man, and 
slow. You two only know something of 
my sick heart, my misery." 

" But God knows still more," said Vera, 
laying her hand in the other's lap — *' God 
knows and pities." 

" Good night. Miss Harrison. Thank 
your God that He has given you glimpses of 
His heaven. Mine — ^for T believe in one — 
does not pity or forgive. I live ever in 
hell !" 

" Don't leave me with such dreadful 
words !" cried Vera, detaining her. " I 

s2 
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shall lie awake all night, thinking of your 
suffering. If I, a creature, care and feel 
for you, and long to find the right way to 
help and comfort you, what must the all- 
wise Creator feel ? I could not have one 
thought that He does not inspire. I cannot 
quote Bible texts — I always feel shy of 
obtruding mere acquired opinions upon 
other people. But do let me tell you that 
Christ Himself taught His disciples that they 
were of more account than the sparrows, for 
which the Heavenly Father cares." 

" No, you never do choke one with good- 
ness and quotations, and therefore might 
have some influence even with me. But I 
am sick at heart, weary and wayward. I 

do not always literally believe all my bitter 
words would convey." 

" It is not," said Vera, speaking very low, 
and leaning her cheek against the hand she 
held, " those who have never been tempted, 
never suffered, never been punished, who 
deserve to enter into another life of peace 
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and rest, but those who, having passed 
through the furnace of suffering, have yet 
endured to the end, and through smoke and 
fire held fast to the belief in the Almighty, 
who does all things well." 

Mrs. Egan stooped, looked into the fair, 
flushed face, and was about to kiss it, but 
restrained the impulse. 

*' Pray that ye enter not into temptation," 
she said softly ; and then added, in clear, 
cutting tones, as if from a revulsion of feel- 
ing, *' If you knew me as I know myself. 
Vera Harrison, you would not sit here 
another moment. It is this thought, it is 
you, your purity, your calmness, that goad 
and fret me. I am best alone." 

" Then I will come no more. For the 
world, I would not fret you." 

" And if you stayed away, I should fret 
for that. See how wayward I am ; bear 
with me if you can." 

After his return from abroad Major Egan 
fancied his sister-in-law more irritable and 
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depressed than she had been, and he be- 
lieved this change of feeling depended upon 
the state of her health. Dr. Harrison saw 
her, but did not find any material change in 
her. After the first time she saw him, when 
she was so much troubled and confused, 
she took an especial liking and regard for 
the doctor; so when Major Egan wrote to 
say Dr. Harrison thought his daughter 
would be benefited by a change of air, 

and proposed to send her down to B , 

she at once acceded. 

But when Vera came, Mrs. Egah could not 
bring herself to go downstairs to receive her ; 
she stood with her hands pressed firmly on 
her heart, to still its hurried throbbing ; and 
not till Vera had gone into the little garden 
with the boys could she summon courage to 
go to her. 

The boys were wild with pleasure to have 
her with them; they devoted themselves to 
her that Saturday half-holiday, showing her 
all their newest treasures, and taking with 
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her their favourite walk. Gentler than ever 
she had seemed to her, not looking quite 
strong, changing colour rapidly, Vera Harri- 
son, by a mysterious sympathy, was more 
attractive to Mrs. Egan than she had been 
before ; she was also more self-engrossed, so 
that her hostess did not fancy she felt the 
girl's truthful eyes resting upon her and 
reading her thoughts. 

On Sunday evening, after returning from 
a long walk with the boys. Vera complained 
of a headache, and asked leave to unbind 
her hair and bathe her head with hot water. 
She sat silently with a book open upon her 
knees, but she was not reading it. Heavy 
waves of gold brown hair were floating over 
her shoulders. Mrs. Egan was watching 
her, and presently stooping forward, she 
lifted a handful of the soft mass, saying, 

" I wonder no one has yet been caught in 
these tangles." Then seeing the shy look in 
the brown eyes, and the sudden blush, 
" At last !" she cried ; " since when ?-*-who 
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is he ? — will you ever tell me of hiin ? It is 
the touch of nature that has made us kin. I 
was asking myself what was your new charm 
to-day." 

" I must not talk of him," answered Vera; 
'* but you shall see him some day, if you 
like." 

" See your lover ! — why should T see him ? 
to wring my heart, and bring to mind all 
ray grief. I have had lovers too, and they 
have made me the wreck I am ;" and she 
sank back panting into her chair, with 
her hands before her face. "Why is 
our lot dealt to us mortals so unequal- 
ly? I loved one, and he loved me, and 
one — I do not know, I am talking, talk- 
ing — but I am left alone. And you love 
your lover, and he loves you — beware, be- 
ware! — evil days come to all. The sky is 
bright above you now, but storms come. God 
knows, I don't wish them to come to you, 
but why should they have come to me, and 
left me thus ? Are you to have joy, and T 
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pain ? — are you to be young and rejoice, and 
I — am I to go in sorrow to my grave ? Why 
is this ? — answer me." 

" I do not know," said Vera, faintly, pale 
before the other s excitement. " God only 
knows now ; we shall know in the end, if we 
wait and trust Him. I can answer no more." 

"Always the same," she murmured; "I 
am always in the wrong; with me is the 
fault, with me is the want of understanding. 
Oh I weary, weary, weary life I When you 
pray to-night, Vera Harrison, pray for a soul 
in pain. In some prayers I know they pray 
for the sick in body ; do you pray for the 
sick in soul ? I am weary to death, and afraid 
to die. Have you ever thought of meeting 
again those you have known in life? I 
do often. I don't want to meet my father 
and mother, and I have no wish to meet 
the man I loved ;" I meant to shoot him 
once (her voice was low and hoarse) ; I 
did not — no, he died long since ; but if 
one can feel and act in the other as one 
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does here, I could shoot him there. "' 
** Pray don't let yourself talk thus," plead- 
ed Vera. " You get excited, and do not 
know what you say. You are kind to rae, 
kind to your children ; your husband loved 
you, your brother-in-law cares for you, it is 
impossible you should be all you express. 
You do what you believe to be right ; and 
thus you act according to your con- 
science " 

" I do now," she interrupted ; " but once 
I only did what I pleased. You might not 
think it, but I was beautiful once, and 
spoiled. If only one-half of my education 
— what a word for it ! — had been left alone! 
I learned Bible lessons, and read good 
books, when I was a child, and the remem- 
brance of them stays with me, but I am half 
ignorant and superstitious, as I have heard 
clever people say must be the case ; then 
I am afraid of the awful punishments threat- 
ened in the Bible ; and the other half of my 
life was pleasure, amusement, and vanity. 
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Happy and beautiful, I lived in one long 
smile, and cared for nothing but myself. 
And now that I am getting old, and that 

■ 

my health is broken, what is there left to 
mer 

" Are you never sorry for the things in 
which you now feel you acted wrongly? 
For being selfish — for forgetting God?" 

"Sorry I It is not the word. Remorse, 
despair, are the words for me. God knows 
my life is one long sorrow 1" 

'* I wish, then," said Vera, gravely, " that 
I could speak to you, and that you would 
hear and regard what I say, as in old times 
holy pilgrims spoke and were heard ; but 
perhaps you would only think me pre- 
sumptuous. Still let me speak. No one 
ever sorrowed that God did not see and ac- 
cept their sorrow. I feel as sure of this as 
faith can make me ; would that I could 
make you feel it, and take my assurance as 
if it were inspired I Would that I might say 
to the deep and troubled waters of your 
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soul, * Peace, be still I' That I dare not do, 
but I bid you rise and be comforted I Would 
you listen to a clergyman's voice rather than 
to mine ? I could find a good man who was 
my tutor, who I know would come to you. 
Anything that will give you peace I will try 
to do for you. Tell me anything you 
wish, but be at peace." 

The girl, with her floating hair, rose, and 
stood with calm lips, and eyes full of tears, 
before the gloomy, faded woman ; she laid 
her hand gently on her heaving shoulders 
and bent head. There was some hidden influ- 
ence in the quiet, earnest voice, in the force 
of the words it uttered, and in the majesty 
of its self-control over the irrepressible, half- 
ignorant nature. The sense of rest and peace 
began to come ! There was entire silence 
in the darkening room, broken only now 
and then by a fluttering sigh from the weary, 
sorrow-laden woman, till the church clocks 
chimed out ten; and then Vera, in alow, 
chanting voice, repeated the lines : — 
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*^ ' For my heart was hot and restless, and mj life was full 

of care, 
And the burden laid upon me seemed greater than I 

could bear. 
But now it has fallen from me, it is buried in the sea, 
And only the sorrow of others throws its shadow over me. 
And for ever, and for ever, as long as the river flows. 
As long as the heart has passions, as long as life has woes, 
The moon and its broken reflection, and its shadows 

shall appear, 
As the symbol of love in heaven, and its wavering image 

hereT" 

All seemed quite still in the room after 
the last echo of her voice had faded. Even 
the ticking of the clock was distinctly audible, 
and the chirping of the crickets from the 
kitchen. 

Vera stood for one minute at the window, 
and looked out into the night; then she 
stooped and kissed Mrs. Egans downcast 
face, and said, 

" Good night." 

"Good night; and may God for ever 
bless you I" was the low reply. And then 
the elder woman opened her arms, and 
pressed the younger in that long, mute em- 
brace more eloquent than words. 
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" I have told my brother-in-law the whole 
of my story," said Mrs. Egan, after some 
time ; " but I have never given him a date 
or name. I will write them down, and 
give them to you some day, because there 
is one secret connected with me that I have 
never breathed to anyone, and before I die 
I will tell it to you. When I am dead you 
can make what use of it you and he think 
proper. It will be better to tell it, and you 
have a right to hear it." 

" I want to hear nothing that you do not 
think it right to tell. But talk no more to- 
night ; it is bad for you, and tires and excites 
you. You will not sleep, and then you will 
look pale to-morrow." 

When the morrow came, Vera was right. 
Mrs. Egan was pale and weary-looking, but 
she met her guest with that faint, ghost- 
like smile that comes so strangely to lips 
on which one is rarely seen. They spoke 
very little ; the boys chattered together be- 
fore they went to school, and after they 
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were gone Mrs. Egan went about her house- 
hold affairs ; but her step was slow, and she 
seemed faint. By-and-by she asked Vera 
to go with her into the town for some mar- 
keting that she could not trust to the little 
maid. 

On their return, they found a telegram 
from Major Egan, saying he should be down 
that afternoon, and would stay all night, 
probably. The boys received this news 
with great satisfaction, for their one-armed 
uncle was a perfect hero in their eyes. They 
went back after dinner to their afternoon 
lesson, purposing to be very diligent, and to 
get home as soon as possible! They wanted 
to talk to Uncle James about their rabbits, 
and consult him on certain points of boyish 
etiquette and honour, on which they had 
not agreed with their schoolfellows. 

Mrs. Egan took her sewing and sat 
quietly in her low chair, whilst Vera read 
aloud to her one of Anthony TroUope's 
tales. The muslin curtains waved to and 
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fro in the Summer wind, and the sweet 
3cent of mignonette and other flowers came 
in from the little garden. It was a quiet, 
pleasant scene, if hearts were at ease ; 
and so it appeared to the eyes that sud- 
denly looked upon it. Quick steps came 
up from the gate, and entered the open 
house-door ; there was the sound of voices in 
the hall, and Mrs. Egan said, 

" It is my brother-in-law." 

Vera rose from her chair, and laid down 
her book, preparing to greet him ; but whose 
tall figure was that which overtopped him ? 
— whose were those dark eyes which gave 
that searching look of unspeakable j oy ? She 
took two steps forward, the Major spoke to 
her, and then she knew that Beltran was 
beside her, and had taken her hand in 
his. For one second she stood blushing and 
bewildered, conscious only that they two 
were together; and then, remembering 
where she was, she turned round to present 
him to her hostess, and could scarcely 
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restrain a cry at what she beheld. Mrs. 
Egan, who had risen to shake hands with 
her brother-in-law, had looked at his com- 
panion; and when Vera turned to her she saw 
her leaning forward, one hand tightly grasp- 
ing Major Egan's to support herself, and 
the other pointing to Beltran. Her face was 
white, and her eyes starting. Vera ran to 
her, and spoke a few words, that she raight 
know her voice, but, '' Who is that man ?" 
she muttered, in a low, strange tone. *' Ber- 
tram, Bertram, why are you here ? For- 
give, Bertram, forgive I" And she flung 
herself forward, from the hands that held 
her, at Beltran's feet. 

" My God I I have killed her I" said the 
Major, in a hurried aside to Vera. " I forgot 
what your father said." Then to Beltran, 
who gazed in wonder and sadness at the 
scene, he whispered, " Lift her head upon 
your knees, my boy — call her mother — 
speak tenderest words of comfort to her. 
It is your likeness to your father, when she 

VOL. in. T 
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knew him, that has stricken her down now.*" 
Beltran 8 dark eyes looked up into his 
firiend^s face with a whole world of meaning 
in them. 

"Thank God I— thank God I" he mur- 
mured, " to have found her thus I'' 

They went away, and left him alone with 
her, Vera having placed restoratives within 
his reach; but in vain were his care, his 
words of endearment, the rain of his tears ; 
she breathed again, but remained in uncon- 
scious stupor. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

TN a little time Beltran softly opened the 
■- parlour door, and Vera, who heard 
him, was at his side in a moment. 

" I don't think this should go on," he 
said — " a doctor should see her at once. 
Tell me what to do — I know not. But 
why were you here. Vera ?" he asked, as if 
suddenly waking up to that fact. 

" You shall know all by-and-by. I have 
been staying with her. She is unhappy, 
and in feeble health. I will go and remain 
with her ; if she should become conscious, 
she will know me. You go and telegraph 
for my father in my name. Major Egan 
can tell you all, I imagine. I know nothing. 
Go now, quick I" 

T 2 
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He seemed to be trying to understand. 
All at once he stooped and smoothed Vera's 
hair, and kissed her softly on both cheeks. 

" My darling, if I could tell you what it 
is to find you, of all women, here with my 
poor mother !" 

" Go !" she said — " go ! Our best love for 
each other is in care for her." 

• 

Dr. Harrison shook his head when he 
arrived and found what had happened. 
The measures Vera had taken he approved, 
and bid her alone remain with the patient. 

" I warned Egan against sudden shocks 
for her," he said. **This was enough to 
kill her, I do not know that she will ever 
recover it." 

Major Egan carried off the poor frightened 
boys to the rooms he had taken for himself 
in the hotel, but where he and Beltran only 
stayed long enough to eat, or, rather, to 
make a pretence of eating. Dr. Harrison 
joined them there for half an hour, to hear 
the account that Major Egan gave Beltran 
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and him of his poor sister-ia-law's life. Vera 
had the house under her sole charge, and 
the little maid obeyed all her directions. 

On the second day after her seizure, Mrs. 
Egan showed signs of returning conscious- 
ness, and after gazing about her for some 
time with open eyes, she asked faintly, 
looking at Vera, who had never left her 
side, save when her father relieved her for 
' a few minutes, 

" Are you not going to bed, my dear ? — 
or am I very late this morning, and is it 
time to get up ? — for I do not quite know 
what has happened. I think I have been 
dreaming." 

Vera moved softly across the room, gave 
her a draught her father had prepared for 
this moment, touched the bell that was to 
summon him, and answered, 

'' You were ill, and I sent for papa to see 
you. I thought you would like that best. 
I have just rung the bell ; he will come now 
he knows you are awake." 
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The dobtor found her quite still and calm, 
but with a feeble and wavering pulse. He 
ordered perfect quiet, and forbade anyone 
else seeing her, to poor Beltran's great dis- 
comfiture, who would sit on the stairs, that 
he might hear the sound of her voice when 
she spoke to Vera, and steal back again into 
the parlour with eyes unusually lustrous ; or 
he would sit in the little garden and watch 
the waving of the window-curtain, that he 
might see Vera's hand arrange it and her 
shadow cross the blind. He had learned 
the whole of his story now, and knew that 
he was no longer nameless ; but everything 
seemed to be in abeyance — they all, so to 
speak, held their breath and waited. 

In a few days Mrs. Egan gained a little 
strength, and, with Vera's help, dressed, 
and sat up part of the day. Beltran had 
to beat a retreat from the garden, lest 
she might see him accidentally. He took 
to wandering about the neighbourhood 
alone, rather discontentedly, though Vera 
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managed to see him for a moment night and 
morning, and give him the last news of her 
patient. 

Mrs. Egan asked for her boys, and talked 
a little to them. From them she heard that 
Uncle James was there, and' saw him too. 
The good tender-hearted man could hardly 
restrain his tears when he saw how nearly 
his surprise had proved fatal. 

Dr. Harrison said very little, but 
looked grave still, and did not return to 
town. 

One day, when the doctor entered the 
room where Vera was reading aloud, Mrs. 
Egan laid down the work she held in her 
fingers, and, sitting up, said, 

" I want to ask you a question, Dr. Har- 
rison. It may seem odd to other people, 
but perhaps to you, a doctor, it will not. I 
cannot quite remember how long ago I was 
ill, nor what made me so. You may also 
think it an absurd question, but is it possi- 
ble — ^for any reason that — a man whose 
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name you must know, for you or James 
once told me that you came from Salis- 
buiy — I mean " (she hesitated, and then 
spoke rapidly) "did Sir Bertram Norreys 
ever come here ?" 

"No, he certainly never came. I hap- 
pen to be acquainted with him, and I know 
he is abroad." 

"Do you know him? — then you know 
Avoncourt? So do I." 

"Yes, I know it well. I have often 
been there." 

" Ah !" and then she relapsed into silence. 
After a while she spoke again : " I told Vera 
I would give her some names and dates one 
day for my brother-in-law, but I do not 
think I shall ever feel as if I cared to do 
anything again, so I have made up my mind 
to tell you something instead -especially as 
you are here, because you will understand," 
she said, looking at Dr. Harrison — "you 
will remember, perhaps, too. All sorts of 
things seem altered to me ; I don't mind 
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talking about things that a little while ago 
I would not have mentioned for the world. 
What did you repeat to me, Vera, a long time 
ago ? — one Sunday night I know it was. 

^ The burdeu laid upon me seemed greater than I could bear, 
But now it has fallen from me, it is buried in the sea.* 

I feel just like that. My father held the 
Uplands farm on the Avoncourt estate — do 
you remember George Martin, Dr. Harri- 
son ? I was Lucy. I remembered you the 
minute I saw you, but you did not know 
me — I am changed. The 'young master,' 
we used to call him, was always up at the 
farm, hanging about after me, and one 
night I ran away with him. He was Mr. 
Norreys then. He married me — yes, he 
did ; I was very beautiful, and he was very 
wilful, and wanted to spite his father. 
In Italy I had a son, and afterwards I 
was so mad, so wicked, that I left my 
husband and my boy, and went away 
to India with — no matter, he is dead. 
Then Michael Egan married me, and he is 
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dead. I am weary — and shall die too, I 
think. That is all, Vera/' she tamed to the 
girl, who held one of her hands and was 
fondling it ; ** you have been so good to me, 
and have nursed me — been like a daughter 
to me. I thought you would have hated 
me — not now, but once Tthought so." 

Vera studied her father's face, her eyes 
plainly asking, " May I tell her of her son ?" 
But he vouchsafed no answer, and by-and-by 
left the room, saying she had talked enough, 
and must be quiet now. Vera, who slept 
on a couch in Mrs. Egan's apartment, was 
awakened early next morning by her pa- 
tient's voice. 

*^Are you asleep, Vera? The sun is 
shining so bright, and the birds are singing. 
I cannot sleep any more. I have been 
thinking, dear, about my son. I suppose it 
was very wicked, very selfish of me to leave 
him, whatever I might have felt about his 
father. But I never cared for children; 
and he was quite little, and would be none 
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the wiser whether I went or came: Yet 
I wonder what his father did with him ? 
Perhaps he died. His father was a harsh, 
violent-tempered man, and might have 
hated the child for my sake. I shoald like 
to know what became of him. I suppose 
you never heard of his existence ?" 

"You would like to know about your 
son?" asked Vera, avoiding her ques- 
tion. 

" Yes, I should ; but without his knowing 
it. He would be a man now, and I should 
not know him if I met him — isn't that 
strange? You know he would not care 
for me — 1 am old and plain now — oh ! 
I know, I remember, I was beautiful once, 
and then a son might have been proud of 
me, but now — besides, he would despise 
and hate me for deserting him — he would 
have good reason ; but men always do 
hate and desert women, eve.n when they 
have professed to love them. Women 
should be educated to regard men as their 
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natural -bom foes, just as cats regard 
dogs." 

" Colonel Egan did not so hate and desert 
you." 

" Ah ! no, God bless him ! But then I 
did not love hira. To love a man seems the 
greatest wrong you can do him — ^at least, 
it meets with the worst reward." 

" But you thought I should hate you if I 
knew all your sorrow and your wrong-doing, 
and I do not." 

Then there was silence again in the 
room, save for the singing of the birds. 
After the exertion of speaking, the cool drink 
which Vera gave her soothed Mrs. Egan, and 
she slept again. But when she was dressed 
later in the day, and was sitting up^-down- 
stairs, for she was better — she interrupted 
something Vera was reading, by reverting 
to the subject of her son. 

" If you could find out for me where he 
is, what he is like," she said, "it would be a 
comfort to me. If he could pass the win- 
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dow, and I could see him without his know- 
ing — I don't want to offend him with the 
sight of me — I should like it." 

" You would like to see him ! I will try. 
I know Miss Norreys very well — I will 
write — she may be able to tell me about 
him." 

"Miss Norreys I — Julia, he used to call 
her. She was a teacher in the Sunday 
School — I used to see her — I embroidered 
for her. What a fine thing I thought it 
that I should call her sister, and be * my 
lady' myself. But what did it all come 
to ? — vanity and weariness I" 

" Dear friend, you only found what all 
must find who take the false for the true — 
sooner or later the cheat is disclosed." 

" What has made you so wise, and how 
do you speak so calmly ?" 

"Partly perhaps what you have spoken 
of before — my quiet, sheltered life, that 
gave me time to commune with my 
own heart, to know my own wishes, and 
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to learn to desire ardently all truth and 
goodneas." 

^'And I was a blind, ignorant fool, 
caught by outside show and glitter. Vera, 
I think ignorance must be at the bottom of 
almost all wrong-doing. What a deal they 
will have to answer for, surely, who might 
prevent it, but never care how blind and 
stupid other people are. Is it possible that 
(jod can measure by the same standard 
those who know, and those who had no 
chance of knowing ?** 

*' It is not possible, neither will He ; at 
least I think not." 

"Perhaps I may know and understand 
all about it soon." 

In the afternoon Vera reported the con- 
versation of the morning to her father, and 
he gave his consent to any plan by which, 
she thought, Mrs. Egan and her son might 
be brought together. He thought the risk 
might be run. Vera knew how ardently 
Beltran desired this meeting, and she went 
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in search of him, hearing that he was gone 
down into the fields a little way out of the 
town. 

It was the first time she had been able to 
go out in the last ten days, and the sweet 
scent of the mown hay, and of the wild roses 
and honeysuckle in the hedges, delighted 
and refreshed her. Beltran, who was lying 
under the shade of a huge tree, saw her 
coming to him, but she did not see him. 
He lay still, to enjoy the sight of her sur- 
prise, for he supposed her father must have 
sent her out for the sake of her health. 
Somehow a curious shyness had lately come 
over him, and he did not dare to think he 
was himself the object of her present walk ; 
but in another moment she perceived him, 
and, radiant with her message, ran towards 
him. He sprang to meet her, and drew her 
to his side under the shelter of the oak. 

** Don't speak to me about anything, my 
own, own darling, for a minute. It is so 
long since you have been with me — alone 
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with me ; I have seen you, I know, but just 
as everyone else has done. I have pined 
to see in your eyes,* and hear in your voice, 
that you love me still ; in spite of all the 
trouble, the difficulties, the annoyances that 
seem to attend me ; you love me, don't you^ 
Vera ? Ami not a heathen, an infidel, to 
have thought — and I have thought it every 
day — that you would weary of me, love 
me less and less? I know how much I 
am indebted to your loving, generous 
care of my poor mother, but have you 
never thought what an awkward position 
mine is ? What can I do ? how can I dare 
suppose — I was an infidel, was I not ? — in 
your step, in your dear face, the lie has been 
given me ; but tell me that you love me." 

But she did not tell him, she only looked 
up at him with eyes full of tears, and pressed 
the hand she held ; while he took her to his 
heart, and laid his lips on hers. 

" You are paler than you ought to be, 
my sweet," he said, after an interval of that 
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charmed silence, when heart answers to 
heart ; " my white Rose — you were always 
like a flower in my eyes, Vera — ^you have 
never told me what I am like." 

" You I — oh I like yourself, and nothing 
else ; unless it be one of those great beech 
trees at Avoncourt." 

" Have you ever thought," he said quick- 
ly,** that Avoncourt will some day be mine — 
be yours. Fancy I the place where we loved 
each other. Until then, what am I to say 
to your father ? — ^will he trust you to me ? — 
can I give you the home, the surroundings 
you would like, or that you ought to have ? 
I shall only be a hard-working fellow, and 
shall have to ask your friends to give me a 
kind word even to get the hard work ; but 
at least, thank God, not nameless." 

" Just now," she said slowly, and with 
downcast eyes, " I have thought of nothing 
but your illness, your anxiety to find your 
mother, and her illness ; and I have lived 
through the last fortnight buoyed up by the 

VOL. in. u 
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remembrance of your love, and by my own 
love for you. Beltran, don't allow yourself 
to doubt me; all this time have I not been 
proving my unchanging love for you ? No 
matter what our position in life, so that we 
love each other, all will be well. So many 
people seem to think that love is the end of 
everything ; my life appears to me but to be 
just begun." 

'* You mean people think marriage is the 
end ; in that I agree with you — our lives will 
but b^in. With your quiet peaceful life, 
and mine, uneventful and careless, or thought- 
less, we neither of us have lived the in- 
dividual life carved by each one for himself. 
It is but one of the changes, the epochs of 
life ; it is an open question, of course, from 
what special epoch people begin to count." 

" And love is beginning and end — love is 
eternity." 

" My blessed, blessed darling I" 

" I came out to ask you to return with 
me," Vera said presently. " My father thinks 
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you might see your mother this afternoon, 
and I wish, for both your sakes, if it is to be, 
it may be soon. She has talked to me of 
you, and I think I can manage for you now 
to see her without its hurting her. Wait in 
the hall, I will go and talk to her, and when 
I call you come without hesitation ; but do 
not tell her what we are to each other. 
Mothers^ are jealous." 

** Vera, how shall I ever thank you !" 
She answered him only with a look. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

"11 TAJOR EGAN had gone back to Lon- 
•^*-^ don, and taken his nephews with 
him, as soon as he knew that his sister-in-law 
had recovered sulBSciently to leave her bed. 
But Dr. Harrison had lingered on, chiefly 
on his daughter's account — ^for Beltran re- 
mained at the hotel, and came backwards 
and forwards throughout the day to hear 
the latest reports at the cottage. 

Mrs. Egan was walking slowly up and 
down the room when Vera returned from 
her walk with Beltran, and found herself 
close to the window just as the two stood 
together in the little garden. She was on 
the point of making some exclamation to 
the doctor, who was writing at the table at 
the farther end of the room, but she checked 
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herself. There was something in the atti- 
tude of the two that struck her, and at once 
she concluded this must be the lover of 
whom Vera " could not speak." The man 
had his back towards her, but she saw the 
tall figure in grey stoop till the head was 
on a level with the woman's eyes ; and pres- 
ently his hand was outstretched, and pulled 
a blush-rose from the biish near the gate, 
which he presented to the woman, who lifted 
her sweet brown eyes to his face, while her 
lips moved in words, and parted in a smile. 
When she became conscious she was being 
watched from the window, she coloured 
deeply, but waved her hand in recognition 
to her watcher ; and then Mrs. Egan turned 
back into the room, which in another min- 
ute the girl entered. 

In that moment, when Vera had seen 
who watched her, without changing her 
attitude, hardly her expression, she warned 
her companion with that quick presence of 
mind possessed by very few women. 
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*' For your life, Beltran, don't turn your 
head or stir — your mother stands there;" 
and she waved her hand, whilst he stood 
still and saw the deep flush suffuse her 
cheek. 

Vera went into the parlour with her hat 
on, and the blush-rose in her hand. He 
had said that it was like her, and she offered 
the rose to Mrs. Egan. 

" You would hardly give me that," she 
said, with the faintest smile, and an attempt 
to look surprised. 

" Yes, I would give it to you, but to no 
other woman in the world," answered Vera 
softly, taking off her hat, and putting into a 
glass a bunch of wild roses and honeysuckles 
that she had brought with her. 

" You look better for your walk, my 
child," said the doctor, patting her shoulder. 
*' I am going to the post with my letters, 
and shall see if I cannot look better too." 

" Yes, you look fresher and brighter, Vera. 
I am glad, my dear; you have been the 
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tenderest and most careful of nurses. The 
young man with you just now is very tall. 
Is he handsome ? How old is he ?" 

" He is handsome, I think — very good- 
looking, at least. People don't think alike 
about beauty ; he is about twenty-seven." 

" Ah I my son would be twenty-seven, I 
suppose. Vera, would it be disagreeable to 
5^ou to make those inquiries of Miss Norreys ? 
I should like to know about him." 

"I have made some inquiries already. 
Are you tired, or do you feel pretty well this 
afternoon ? I think you are looking better. 
I wanted to tell you something." 

" Yes, I am better " (clutching nervously 
at the arms of her chair, in which she was 
again seated). " Have you heard news of 
my son already ? My son — do you know, I 
don't know what his name is." She spoke 
so piteously. 

" Would you like to see him one day ? I 
think you may ; but I am nurse, you know, 
and if it frets you, or makes you anxious, 
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you must wait till you are stronger. " 

" I am not nervous now," leaving hold of 
the chair, and laying one hand in Vera's ; 
" I should never be nervous with you. Tell 
me what you were going to say. I do not 
myself think I shall ever be stronger than I 
am. 

" Do you remember being ill the other 
day ? Do you remember what made you 
80 ? You fainted." 

" I told your father I had seen Sir Ber- 
tram Norreys, but I did not know if it was 
real or a dream. He told me he had not 
been here, and was abroad. Is his son 
with him ?" 

** No, he is not. Your son came to see 
you the other day." 

" He came 1 Then it was he, and he is 
like his father ; then he is hard and angry 
— oh I so angry 1 But he came here to see 
me ; then he is not angry — he does not hate 
me. Vera, tell me, dear ; I am so helpless 
— I am in your hands." 
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Vera held her fast, and laid her head 
upon her shoulder, whilst she told her as 
rapidly as she could of his devoted, anxious 
wish to find her ; and perceiving that her 
hearer was quite still, and feeling now and 
then only a little fluttering sigh, or hearing 
a tear fall, she was sure she might venture 
to say, 

*' If you can bear it, and would like to 
see him, you shall see him now ; but will 
you do one thing to please me ? Put your 
hand across your eyes, and do not look at 
him till you have heard his voice and felt 
his touch. Sit still, do not get up ; he shall 
come to you." Then slightly raising her 
voice, she said, *' Come, Beltran." 

He came and kneeled down beside 
the trembling woman, who, the better to 
carry out Vera's request, had buried her 
face in her bosom. Very gently the girl 
raised her, and transferred the burden to 
her son's breast. 

" Mother 1 my mother 1" he whispered. 
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" Oh ! thank God !" and pressed his lips upon 
her hair and brows. 

She freed herself from his embrace, and 
looked up at him. Vera slipped away and 
left them alone — the mutual relations of 
these two beings were such that no other 
could intrude upon them. 

With happy tears in her eyes, Vera wrote 
to tell Major Egan the good news, that the 
end for which they had both laboured with 
such cordial sympathy was accomplished, 
and she now hoped that the weary, suffer- 
ing woman, having confessed and been for- 
given for her cruel wrong to her son, would 
be at rest. 

When her letter was finished, she looked 
out of the window of her little bed-room, 
and saw her father pacing up and down the 
garden, with bent head and hands behind 
him — a very common habit in the old days, 
when he had a garden in Salisbury. She 
ran down to him, and twined her arm 
through his, with a little shake expressive 
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of her satisfaction. Dr. Harrison smiled at 
her bright face. 

" You have borne your nursing well, my 
girl, and deserve the reward of your labours, 
this pleasant self-satisfaction. If this poor 
thing is tolerably well to-morrow, I shall go 
up to town. I ought to go, but what is to 
be done about you? I cannot leave you 
here, and yet ^" 

" What do you mean ? Is your opinion 
still unfavourable ? If so, who can take my 
place ? — who can be trusted here, for — for 
many reasons ?" 

Dr. Harrison saw the blush on his daugh- 
ter's cheek. 

*' You have seen the difficulty, then ? I 
had better speak plainly to you, Vera. Your 
position with Mr. Norreys " (her hand trem- 
bled on his arm ; it was the first time anyone 
had called him by his own name) " is a deli* 
cate one. I cannot leave you here alone with 
him, for an indefinite time, though I agree, 
as long as Mrs. Egan is in her present feeble 
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State, it would be a great loss to her for 
you to leave. If she lives, what posi- 
tion will this son hold with respect to 
the two other boys? It is awkward, to 
say the least of it, for them all. You 
know, too, the world is very censorious. 
I have no right to expose you to strictures 
of any kind. I am not speaking of any 
private feelings of my own. My trust and 
love for my child are such that I say of her, 
* to the pure all things are pure,' but still — 
Then, again, what are Mr. Norreys' inten- 
tions ? He has not spoken to me about you, 
which some people might dislike, but I think 
it a sign of good feeling on his part, both for 
you and for his mother. I like him very 
much; he is a gentleman, he is well-informed, 
but, my dear, what has he in the world? 
He cannot possibly keep you. / must 
think of these things. I am anxious, very 
anxious." 

"Yes, I know, papa; but do not be 
an2dous, it will all come right. Beltran will 
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speak to you now, I daresay, and I feel sure 
he will do all that is right. If we care 
for each other, we can bear patiently, surely, 
annoyances that must come." 

"It is all very well for you, my dear, 
but " • 

And there followed many true and serious 
remarks, to all of which Vera listened 
patiently, as was her dutiful habit, but an- 
swered nothing. 

By-and-by she went in to see that tea was 
being prepared. She changed her dress for 
a white one, and tied light blue ribbons in 
her hair, and about her waist, with a bunch 
of wild roses that Beltran had pulled for 
her. Then she went to ask Mrs. Egan if she 
should bring her tea to her, or if she would 
try to come into the dining-room ? Mother 
and son were sitting side by side upon the 
sofa, and she looked content, though feeble; 
but, as Vera had expected, she at once de- 
cided to go into the other room, and take 
her tea with the rest of them. 
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Leaning on her son's arm, as shyly as if 
she had been a young girl, she entered the 
room, and found it radiant with fresh 
flowers, and the table spread with fruit and 
cream, cakes, fowls, raised pie, and tongue, 
of Vera's arranging, some even of her 
making. 

"A fSte for me!" she said, as Vera placed 
her at the head of her table, and sat down 
beside her, to take the real charge of cups 
and saucers, while she signed to Beltran to 
take the chair opposite to his mother. 

They were all very silent. The doctor 
did the chief part of the talking, as a matter 
of duty. He ate, and liked the dishes set 
before him. Beltran was more than suf- 
ficiently occupied with the fact that he was 
with his mother and Vera, the present de- 
sires of his heart accomplished. 

Later in the evening, when the others 
were talking together, Mrs. Egan, leaning 
back in her chair near the open window, 
suddenly addressed Vera. 
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" You knew Beltran before, my dear, he 
tells me. Why could you not have liked 
him ? In all places where I have been, you 
are the only woman I have seen whom I 
should like my son to have married. I know 
you had your lover with you to-day ; he had 
a grey coat on, too, just like that of Bel- 
tran's, and I daresay he is very charming, 
but I should like you to have had my boy." 
• She spoke querulously. Beltran's eyes 
devoured Vera's face. Vera did not know 
how to hide her blushes, and Dr. Harrison 
looked half amused and half annoyed. 

'' I knew he was your lover to-day," Mrs. 
Egan went on, " by the way he looked at 
you. I wish you had liked this one." 

" Your son and my beloved are the same," 
Vera whispered low. Mrs. Egan looked 
from one to the other, bewildered. 

"How glad I am! — how happy I Now 
I know why you said you could not talk of 
him yet; now 1 know why you gave his 
rose to me alone I How have I deserved 
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this goodness ?" And she held out her hands 
to Vera. "The best and tenderest of 
women, the most dutiful of daughters — what 
a wife I Beltran, when I was a giddy girl, 
my dream was to be mistress of Avoncourt. 
I have never even seen it since those days, 
but you, my son, may rule there, and give 
your wife as her home the place I coveted." 

She went on talking excitedly, till Dr. 
Harrison interfered, telling her it would 
be wiser for her to go to bed ; she should 
see her son to-morrow, but she must not 
be ill again just when she had found him. 
She suffered Vera to lead her away, but she 
took Beltran's hands in hers, and pressed 
theYn to her heart and lips with a long, 
quivering sigh. 

Dr. Harrison and Beltran were left alone. ' 
The young man at once began his tale of 
affection for Vera, and begged the doctor to 
give her to him. They talked the whole 
story through, and arranged what would be 
the best plan to pursue. Major Egan had 
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written to Messrs. Lawson, desiring them to 
inform Sir Bertram Norreys of Beltran's ex- 
istence, and of the discovery of his mother ; 
requesting them at the same time to inform 
Miss Norreys of the position of matters. 

" I might have called myself by my nurse's 
name as long as my mother lived, so that 
no slur might rest on her because of me, 
and I might have found employment in 
London, and lived here every day, but that 
would not be just to Miss Harrison, and I 
did think of it. I am sorry for my mother, 
and I may come to love her, but my life 
has not been passed with her. Vera, from 
the time when I saw her a little girl, and 
sent her home to her dying mother with 
violets in her hand, has, I believe, been 
ray dream, my fate. I love her devotedly, 
and am not half good enough for her. 
Nothing can be too good, too lovely for her I 
— my life must be spent in her service. I 
must do everything to place her in her own 
. sphere." 

VOL. III. X 
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" Was it you who sent the child home 
that day with double violets ? How well I 
remember it ! Poor Beltran !" 

Then they decided, if Mrs. Egan was toler- 
ably well in the morning, to go together to 
London, where some occupation should be at 
once sought for the young man, who should 
return to sleep a night at intervals at his 
mother s house, as it might be convenient ; 
while, for a few days longer, Vera should 
continue with Mrs. Egan. The doctor hoped 
she might improve now, but he still said, 
that, with her feeble health and intermittent 
pulse, anything might be fatal to her. 

Vera came down to wish her father good 
night, and she was told the plans they had 
arranged, with which she was pleased. She 
was tired, she said, and should not come 
down again, but should see them in the 
morning, before they went to town. She 
stooped and kissed her father, and laid 
her hand, with a firm, warm pressure, in Bel- 
tran's. She was content, but he, the man. 
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must have the full measure of his joy ; he 
drew her to him, she not loath to come, 
and kissed her fondly, whispering sweetest 
words of blessing. 

So assuring did the news Vera had sent 
him appear to Major Egan that, when Dr. 
Harrison arrived in town the next day, he 
found the Major preparing to start for 
Dieppe with his nephews, to give them a 
fortnight's holiday. 

Beltran remained in town with the doctor, 
and renewed his old acquaintance with 
George Harrison, who had come up from 
Cambridge. The doctor took Beltran about 
with him, and gave him introductions to his 
own and Captain Harrison's friends who 
might be of use in obtaining some appoint- 
ment for him. 

Within a week the promise he received 
was so good that Beltran went down in the 
evening to tell his good fortune to Vera and 
his mother. So they had disposed them- 
selves, making their plans as if for long 

x2 
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continaance, and all was peaceful in the cot- 
tage at B . Vera was in the kitchen, 

giving some order to the little servant, when 
she heard a joyful cry of — 

" Vera, Vera, here is Beltran ! Come 
quickly !" 

She heard Mrs. Egan push back her chair, 
and hasten to open the parlour door. She 
heard Beltran s cheerful voice, as he walked 
into the hall, and then a kind of low, sobbing 
sigh, and silence. She ran into the hall, 
and found Beltran holding in his arms his 
mother — and she was dead ! 

For some little time Beltran refused to 
believe that his mother was dead ; he car- 
ried her to the sofa, and said she had seemed 
just the same before. Yes, but there was 
the vital difference. 

" She came to me," he said, '' murmuring, 
' My dear boy I' and then she caught me 
with one hand, and fell forward, saying, 
' Best so ! — best so !' Did you know that 
she was dying ?" 
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Dr. Harrison's opinion was verified. A 
sudden spasm of the heart, and all was 
over ; the poor, erring woman was at rest ; 
the wandering feet had touched another 
shore ; the longing heart had advanced a 
stage nearer to its knowledge of the truth, 
to its fathoming of the mystery of life. 

" I had learned to know her so well," 
said Vera, as she sat alone with Beltran just 
before the funeral, to which Major Egan 
and the boys returned in haste, *' that I can 
assure you she would not have wished it 
otherwise. Life had nothing to offer her ; 
she had learned more of its vanities, and 
mere outside shows, than falls to the lot of 
most women ; and no penitent ever sorrowed 
more truly than she did, in spite of many 
hours of rebellion against what she knew 
were decrees of God's providence. She 
will understand now what I said, that God 
takes account of all our sorrow and suffer- 
ing, and all things that seemed vague and 
unaccountable here will be made plain to 
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her in that hereafter^ as we cay — imw, she 
calls it." 

** Wild wordi wander here and there ; 
God^s great gift of speech abused 
Makes thy memory confused ; 
Bat let them rave. 

The balm-cricket carols clear 
In the green that folds thy grave ; 
Let them rave.** 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

r) RAND'S pleasure at having her mistress 
-^-^ at home again was only equalled by 
George's, who vowed he had never known 
before what it was to be dull, nor how de- 
lightful was his sister. He hugged and tor- 
mented her, and all at once fell to scrutinize 
her appearance gravely, when he pronounced 
that her superlative days were over, and 
that she was become positive now, there 
was so much dignity and gravity in her de- 
meanour. Vera gave him a smile in which 
there was some sadness, but she did not say 
one word of all the many things that had 
contributed to make her graver and more 
thoughtful. 

To her faithful, loving Brand, who was 
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growing grey in her service, Vera told all 
her tale. To no ears but her father's could 
it have been more interesting, and no one 
could have more truly sympathised with 
her. Brand told her mistress of her sur- 
prise, and almost fear, when she found the 
withered magnolia treasured up in her 
drawer, and of her suspicion that the young 
Italian gentleman was a little favoured by 
her. She also spoke of her unbound- 
ed surprise when the master had brought 

him back with him from B , and quietly 

ordered a room to be prepared for Mr. 
Norreys. 

They had had none of the old servants 
living with them since they came to London, 
so that no one in the household knew him 
by his former name ; but supposing, Brand 
said, that she should be asked questions by 
others who had known, what should she 
reply ? 

" Say," said Vera, " what is the truth — 
that Sir Bertram Norreys chose it to be so. 
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Everyone knows how strange a man he 
is ; people soon forget things, Brand. When 
they see Beltran at Avoncourt, or wher- 
ever he may take his just place, they will 
not trouble themselves to recollect that he 
ever bore any other name than Norreys. 
Just as a proof of how much people com- 
monly take on trust, think! not one of 
us, though we saw them every day to- 
gether, remarked the likeness Mr. Norreys 
bears to his father ; his mother saw it at 
one glance, to whom he had never been 
presented by any name. You see, too, it 
does not matter now to anyone ; the poor 
mother is dead ; there is no one acquainted 
with the whole story but ourselves. You 
know the two boys are not without means, 
and Major Egan is thoroughly attached to 
them." 

Miss Norreys came up to town on pur- 
pose to see Vera as soon as she learned she 
had returned home, greeting her with all 
her old affection. 
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" I was very hasty, darling," she said, " to 
take my brothers part. You would not 
care for him when your affections were 
already engaged, and, of course, under all 
the drcumstances, you could not speak of 
that, especially to me. I wish Beltran had 
told me all before he went away; but I 
suppose from what I know of him, and have 
since heard, that his delicacy of feeling, and 
his generous nature, made him decide to 
bear his sorrow in silence; and perhaps 
he did not know how far anything he might 
say would complicate my position with Ber- 
tram. Poor fellow ! from what Mr. Adams 
tells me, he must have suffered very miich 
at the thought of his illegitimacy, and 
dreaded, though he sought so earnestly, to 
find his mother. But was it not a bold 

thing for him to do to seek you before he 
went away ? Were you engaged then ?" 

**No, it was only just to me and himself 

that he should see me. I should have 

thought unfavourably of him had he not 
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explained his conduct and position to me ; 
perhaps I should have tried to forget him — 
I think I should ; but I do not think I 
should ever have loved any other man. 
But there was no engagement then — he did 
not even ask me if I could love him. Since 
his severe illness only have I been engaged 
to him." 

"Three weeks or a month. And the 

■ 

poor fellow was sadder then than ever, 
and his prospects more overcast. I wonder 
he had the courage to venture to say a word 
to you." 

Then Vera coloured up ; but she told the 
whole truth. 

" I believe that I was more in fault there 
than he was. I hardly know what I said, 
but he saw at a glance that I loved him, 
so perhaps he only took me out of charity." 

Miss Norreys laughed, but added gravely, 

" I wish there were letters from Bertram 
— he ought to do something for his son, to 
arrange for his future — he has neglected 
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him long enough. If Bertram does not 
live at Avoncoort, you two onght to be 
there. He should write and settle aboat 
this, for I feel as if I were out of my place. 
And, oh ! Vera, I want you to know that I 
did not neglect your Beltran when he was 
ilL I could not, dared not have him with 
me at Avoncourt — he might not have 
chosen to come, by the way; but Mrs. 
Adams can tell you that all I could do for 
him I did. Hb expenses would have been 
very heavy on the Adams's. This was not 
right for my brother's son, whether he were 
Norreys or not. I made them let me help 
them. Do not tell Beltran ; but I wish you 
to know, in justice to myself." 

"I wondered how they managed; but, 
you know, I could not interfere. I am so 
glad you were good to him. Did you ever 
know anything about his mother ?" 

"So well. She was a lovely girl, in 
our Sunday-School for some time; her 
mother thought to give her a better edu- 
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cation, and her associates and false notions 
ruined her. My father admired her, and 
would have made her presents, which she 
never accepted, I must in justice acknow- 
ledge ; but Bertram fell desperately in 
love with her — perhaps he would let her 
have nothing but from him. I never knew 
the whole story distinctly, but my father 
and he quarrelled one day up at the Farm 
— you know what fearful tempers they had 
— and Bertram struck my father, and he 
was seriously hurt. My mother never re- 
covered the shock the news gave her, and 
my father never forgot or forgave Ber- 
tram the injury and insult. I did what I 
could, but a man of wild, imperious tem- 
per rarely listens to a woman — never if 
she is related to him. Bertram disap- 
peared the night of the quarrel, and we 
were too much taken up with my mother 
and father to make inquiries — we thought 
it would blow over, and he would come 
home ; then came the news that Lucy 
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Martin had left the Uplands Farm the 
same night, though no one had seen her 
with Bertram, but it was supposed they 
were gone together, and that she would be 
his mistress. I did once hear that he was 
married, but my father would not have him 
mentioned, and none of us ever knew. He 
never spoke of his wife himself ; nor did we 
ever hear of the legal proceedings against 
her. My father dislodged the Martins — 
they emigrated, and so the clue was broken, 
and the secret kept. I cannot help fancy- 
ing that, though Bertram was enraged with 
Beltran for loving you, when he knows that 
all is arranged between you, he will have 
the sense to think his son has chosen well 
and worthily, and will accommodate him- 
self to the state of* affairs. I love my 
brother, as you know, and would fain see 
him content, if not happy. When will you 
come and stay with me at Avoncourt? 
What are your plans ?" 

"I am going into Yorkshire the day after 
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to-morrow with papa and George for a 
month. Mr. Paulett takes us with him ; he 
wants me to see his son, of whom he is 
vastly proud, and papa thinks I ought to 
have some change and quiet. So we go 
first to Isabel, and then we shall stay a little 
while in Scarborough." 

" And Beltran ?" 

"Oh I he is really well, he is quite strong 
again, and has got an appointment that 
he likes, so he is occupied, and quite 
happy" 

" Happy without you ! — happy alone I I 
did not expect you to say such a thing, 
Vera." 

*' You cross- question one so," laughed the 
girl ; " he will come to Scarborough, I be- 
lieve. I see him every day ; come and dine 
to-night or to-morrow, and you shall see 
him too. Stay now." 

" Very well, I will — I should like to see 
him. But one more question — when are you 
to be married. Vera ?" 
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" I do not know — ask Beltran." 

Amongst much kindly talk and many 
inquiries, Miss Norreys did ask Beltran this 
momentous question, to which Vera would 
give her no answer, and he said, " To- 
morrow !" 

She also repeated to him the question as 
to when he, as well as she, would come to 
Avoncourt. 

" I see no objection to Vera's going, if 
you both like it — indeed, I should rather 
like her to go. But, for myself, I will not 
set foot on the estate until my father" (Vera 
had never heard him call him so before) 
" asks me to do so. I own I am anxious to 
hear from him ; I cannQt bear to feel that 
he treats me habitually with injustice, partly 
on my darling's account, and partly that 1 
would fain respect him. I am very anxi- 
ous to hear ; I do not want him to do any- 
thing for me, but I should like to have his 
directions as to what he wishes me to do." 

'* And I want to hear," said Miss Norreys, 
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" because my feeling is that I ought to give 
up the reins of government to you, and I 
should really like to do so. I have written 
to him myself." 

" I do not think it would be possible for 
us to live at Avoncourt at present, even 
should you give up your rule at Sir Ber- 
tram's request. 1 have an appointment here 
now, that suits me very well, and on which 
we shall be able to live, but there " 

'* I meant you must live there as master, 
as indeed you are in your father's absence, 
and draw the income." 

But Beltran smiled. 

"I do not think it is in our power to 
settle anything of this. We must wait 
patiently for letters. I am content to do 
so." 

Beltran and Vera exchanged one look 
and smile, and Miss Norreys said, 

" How blind I was ! That irrepressible 
little smile I once saw between you before, 
but did not understand it. Lady C 

VOL. III. Y 
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fleems to have been aware of your mutual 
attraction for each other from the first I 
told her I was coming up to see you. I 
met her at the station, and I said a few 
words about you — * Ah I' she replied, * give 
her my love, and ask her if I have not been 
in her confidence always. She must let me 
know when the wedding is to be. I shall 
not forget her ; some day we shall be neigh- 
bours.'" 

" Sing, Beltran," asked Vera ; " it is so 
long since I heard you." 

" Very well, only you sing first ; I have 
forgotten how to sing, I should think, in 
this long time you talk about." 

" I am too happy to sing," she whispered, 
*' but I will play a little." 

After a rondo of Mendelssohn's, she played 
a romance by Rubenstein, which was a favour- 
ite of Beltran's. 

" Shall I accompany you now ?" she asked. 

** No, love, I shall manage best for my- 
self, for I do not know what to sing." 
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"Let US have a Garibaldina, or some- 
thing gay, noisy, or republican 1" cried 
George. 

"I am hardly equal to such high flights, I 
think," laughed Beltran, wandering amongst 
the keys, and slipping out of one song into 
another, unable to suit his fancy. 

He sat a little turned aside, that he might 
catch Vera's face. Attracted by his gaze, she 
drew close to him, and he seemed to catch 
fire from the eyes he read so earnestly, for 
he turned to the instrument, struck out the 
symphony, and sang with all the passion of his 
nature. " M appari tutto amor ;" and, filled 
with love of his art, and of the woman by 
his side, taking the silence that followed his 
song for his best thanks, he added, with the 
tenderness and sadness it requires, " Angiol 
d'amorer Amidst the plaudits that follow- 
ed his really beautiful singing, he knew one 
voice had not spoken, and he turned to look 
for Vera. She had drawn back, so as to 
avoid the light, and tears were falling from 

Y 2 
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her eyes. He closed the piano, stood over 
her for a minute, pressing her shoulder, and 
apparently speaking to her, but the only 
words he said to her were, " My own." 

Sir Bertram Norreys wrote to his solicitors, 
making no comment whatever on his son's 
acquaintance with the whole of his history, 
but simply begging them to call Mr. Norreys' 
attention to the fact that a considerable 
arrear of income was lying in the hands of 
his bankers in Florence, which perhaps he 
might now think proper to claim ; that he 
was prepared to increase that allowance by 
two hundred a year ; that further than that 
he did not see any occasion for himself and 
Mr. Norreys to arrange anything; that 
eventually his property would go to his son, 
though he had, for his own special and 
private reasons, never intended to ac- 
knowledge him, and had hoped his existence 
would never be surmised ; not that he had 
O'inginally any ill-feeling towards the young 
man whom he had treated so well, and to 
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whom he had been so liberal in money, 
education, and worldly advancement ; that 
he had no intention of ever returning to 
Avoncourt, and that if Mr. Norreys pleased 
to live there he was at liberty to do so — 
he could arrange this with Miss Norreys, 
who was unlikely to give trouble ; that if 
Mr. Norreys did not entirely live there, he 
should go there once or twice in the year, 
until it should be convenient to all parties 
concerned that he should make it his re- 
sidence. Sir Bertram went into details of 
money matters, income of arable, pasture, 
and wood land, and made provisions for his 
sister, and for a certain income to be paid to 
himself, in case his son resided upon the 
property and received the rental. He also 
made provision to settle ten thousand pounds 
upon Vera Harrison, who, he understood, 
was to be his son's wife, as jointure and 
provision for the younger children of her 
marriage. 

But he sent no message to either Beltran 
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or Vera, nor made any mention of them to 
either his solicitors or to Miss Norreys in 
his private letter to her, except as a matter 
of business. -He told Miss Norreys, how- 
ever, that, if by-and-by she liked to reside 
with him, he would let her know what his 
plans were — at present he had settled no- 
thing himself; then apparently thinking his 
letter would strike very coldly upon her 
heart, he added a few sentences of affection, 
and thanks for the unvarying love and trust 
she had given him. 

But neither Miss Noireys nor Mr. Law- 
son thought these were the final instructions 
and wishes thev should receive. 

Vera was in Yorkshire ; to Beltran were 
communicated his father's wishes, and after 
some argument and explanation, he laid 
aside, for the sake of his promised wife, 
what he acknowledged might be the false 
pride that would have induced him to take 
nothing from the hands of his father. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

TTERA HARRISON was to be married 
^ in the middle of October, for Bel- 
tran wanted his wife to spend the Winter in 
Italy, and there was no further need for 
delay. The only person who looked sad and 
depressed in the matter was Dr. Harrison ; 
but even he acknowledged that his daughter 
was happy in her choice ; and when she en- 
treated him, with tears, to lay his commands 
on her, if he would have her remain with 
him, as she was willing to obey them cheer- 
fully, he would not have it so ; he blessed 
her, and bid her be the loving, happy wife 
now, as she had been the loving, happy 
daughter. 
Two days before the wedding she re- 
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ceived a letter headed ^^private^^^ and signed 
"Thomas Lawson," begging her to come 
that afternoon to his chambers in Lincoln's 
Inn, as he had«a confidential communication 
to make to her. 

Beltran was not within call, or she might 
have been tempted to take him with her ; 
but she contented herself with Brand, 
and reached Mr. Lawson's offices at two 
o'clock, according to appointment, and was 
ushered into the private room, Avhere she 
found Mr. Lawson and Sir Bertram Norreys. 

Though Vera was perfectly self-possessed, 
she coloured so violently, and Sir Bertram 
was so evidently ill-at-ease, that Mr. Lawson 
pleaded some particular engagement, and 
left them alone. He had shrewdly sus- 
pected from the first that some pique had 
mingled itself with Sir Bertram's cold in- 
difference, and his great anxiety to see the 
young lady, without any of her relations or 
friends; and his coming over to England 
without giving previous notice of his inten- 
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tion, confirmed the lawyers suspicions. 

He smiled, and took a pinch of snufF as he 
left his room. 

" There always is a woman mixed up in 
these cases of irritated feeling," he said to 
himself; "and Miss Harrison is an ex- 
tremely charming one." 

Meantime Sir Bertram had approach- 
ed Vera, and held out his hand to her, 
which, after a moment's hesitation, she 
took. 

" I am sorry, Vera," he said, slowly and 
gravely; and as he spoke she saw how much 
older he was looking, while the dark flush 
that rose in his cheek showed the sharpness 
of outline and the paleness it had acquired. 
" I am sorry to have caused you a moment's 
pain or sorrow. To no other human being 
would I say so much, but you are goodness 
itself. I was grievously mistaken in proposing 
to you. I could not know that your fancy 
was engaged, but I ought to have known, by 
your cordiality and frankness, that you were 
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heart-whole, and that I had no chance with 
you. I did not, however, come to say that, 
nor did I know till I saw you that you would 
80 unnerve me. I came to congratulate 
you on your marriage — to thank you for 
loving my son. I hope he knows how 
grateful he ought to be to you, for your love 
was pure and disinterested ; he was nothing, 
nobody, when you preferred him. Don't 
blush so — tears must follow. I will believe 
that he can and does love you. Do you 
know this, I am partly reconciled to his 
having supplanted me, by the fact that you 
will be, after all, mistress of Avoncourt. 
Where I wished to place you, he will place 
you. Forgive me that I cannot see it. I 
do not care for the place ; it brought 
me misery. I would have cared for it 
with you. I shall never see it again. 
I want you to promise me that you 
will prevail with Beltran to live there. 
Julia does not care to be there, and I do 
wish that you should. I cannot write to 
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him — yet. It may be that I am in the wrong 
— it only makes the difficulty more insuper- 
able. And — my child " (he touched her 
with tender hand) " I want this promise for 
yourself — let your children be born at 
Avoncourt. I ask it; it is the one thing you 
can do for me. You need tell no one this 
request of mine, but you will attend to it ?" 

*'Yes, I promise you," she said, with a 
deep blush, and in a low voice, pressing 
the, hand she held. 

" God bless you I I have but one more 
thing to say. These cases contain my mo- 
ther s jewels ; they are yours. I told Julia, 
when I first knew you, no other woman 
should ever wear them. There are pearls, 
diamonds, opals, turquoises ; the sets are 
various. You will see whose gifts they 
were, and that some are inherited. If any 
of them need re-setting, to suit the present 
taste, have them done at my expense ; if 
there are any you can wear two days hence, 
do so. I hope you will be happy, Vera — I 
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think you will — and I hope you will soon 
be Lady Norreys, and occupy my mother's 
place in my old home. Pray do not cry, 
my child ; the pain is all gone out of me 
now. I have given Mr. Lawson all direc- 
tions about everything. If ever you have 
anything to say to me, write to Mr. Law- 
son — he will tell me all about you from 
time to time. I shall see Julia to-night — I 
know she is in London — for your sake. 
Give my kindest remembrance to your father. 
And how is George ? — bright-faced George ? 
Tell him he shall come abroad to me some 
day. I like him. Now go, m}' child. Are 
j'ou alone ?" 

**No, Brand is with me, waiting. But 
why do you go and leave us ?" Vera said, 
with tears that she tried in vain to suppress. 
" Stay here, we will try to make you 
happier — it would make Beltran so much 
happier." 

" Kindest and gentlest heart ! it cannot 
be, my child," he said firmly, but low. 
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Then he went to the door. " Mr. Lawson," 
he called, " let one of your people call* a 
cab for Miss Harrison, and give these cases 
to her maid." Then he took her in his 
arms, and kissed her again and again. " God 
bless you, my child, my daughter," he ex- 
claimed, led her to the door, and put her 
hand through Brand's arm. " Take care of 
her, Brand," he said, thrusting a bit of folded 
paper into her hand, and closed the door 
upon them. 

Vera was so much grieved by this meet- 
ing that it took all Beltran's tenderness and 
playfulness to win her back to smiles. She 
said to him over and over again, 

'' He looks ill and worn, love. I cannot 
bear it. He was so lonely ; and I do wish 
he had seen you." 

Only the night before her marriage would 
she open the cases of jewels, and then, 
because there was a question of what or- 
naments she should select, and remember- 
ing Sir Bertram's request that she would 
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wear something from amongst the glistening 
heap, she chose a necklace of pearls. She 
learned afterwards that Sir Bertram's mo- 
ther had worn them on her wedding-day. 
There was also a perfectly new case, which 
contained a gold band bracelet, with her 
name upon it in diamonds and sapphires, 
and Sir Bertram's initials in cypher on the 
clasp. It was his present to her, and she 
had not known it. She wore it by way of 
thanks. 

" Oh 1 Miss Harrison," said Brand, when 
her mistress showed her her father-in- 
law's gift, *' I did not tell you yesterday, be- 
cause you were so upset — Sir Bertram put a 
five-pound note into my hand, and I very 
nearly threw it away, thinking it was no- 
thing; and I never so much as thanked 
him." 

Vincent Harrison came up from his 
curacy, and Mr. Lane from Cambridge, to 
perform the marriage ceremonial ; and as 
Vera walked up the church on her father's 
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arm, with her coronet of real myrtle and 
orange flowers, Mr. Lane leaned forward to 
Beltran, and said, 

" The first time I ever saw her, she came 
in radiant, a child, and crowned with 
flowers." 

****** 

" Till death us do part^'' murmured Vera, 
sitting in the moonlight with her cheek 
against her husband's shoulder, and his arm 
about her waist. " I think they ought to 
revise the marriage ceremony. Some people 
do love each other, and do not want to 
part. You know what Shelley says, * For 
joy, for beauty, for delight there is no death, 
no change.'" And presently, with a little 
sigh, she added, ** I do wish your father 
had been with us to-day." 

"Best and dearest, my own and only 
darling I" 

****** 

Vera Norreys kept her word. Her child 
was born at Avoncourt, and when the joy- 
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HISTORY OF TWO QUEENS: CATHARINE 

OF ARAGON and ANNE BOLEYN. By W. Hepwobth Dixon. 
Second Edition. Vols. 1 & 2. Demy 8yo. 80b. To be completed 
in 4 Volumes. 

"In two handsome yolmnes Mr. Dixon bera gives ns the first instalment of a 
new historical work on a most attractiye subject The book is in many respects a 
favourable specimen of Mr. Dixon's poWera It is the most painstaking and 
elaborate that he has yet written. .... On the whole, we may say that the book 
is one which will sustain the reputation of its author as a writer of great power 
and yersatility, that it gives a new aspect to many an old subject, and presents in 
a very striking light some of the most recent discoveries in English history." — 

" In these volumes the author exhibits in a signal manner his special powers 
and finest endowments. It is obvious that the historian has been at especiid pains 
to justify his reputation, to strengtiien his hold upon the learned, and also to 
extend his sway over the many who prize an attractive style and interesting narra- 
tive more highly than laborious research and philosophic insight** — Morning Po$L 

" The thanks of all students of English history are due to Mr. Hepworth Dixon 
for his clever and original work, * History of two Queens.' As yet we have only an 
instalment ; but there is enough in these volumes to show how excellently qualified 
is Mr. Dixon for the task he has uudertakea The book is a valuable contribution 
to English history. The author has consulted a number of perfectly original 
sources of information — ^in particular the archives at Simancas, Alcala, and Venice. 
Mr. Dixon is a skilful writer. His style, singularly vivid, graphic, and dramatic — 
is aJive with human and artistic interest Some of the incidental descriptions 
reach a very high level of picturesque power.'* — Daily News. 

** Mr. Hepworth Dixon, in his new work, has chosen a theme at once intrinsi- 
cally interesting and admirably fit for illustration by his practised and brilliant 
pen. The lives of Catharine of Aragon and Anne Bolejm give ample scope to a 
writer so clear and vivid in his descriptions, so lifelike in his portraiture, so de- 
cided in his judgment, and whose sparkling vivacity of style can be shaded off, 
when necessary, by such delicate touches of tenderness and pathos. For pleasant 
reading and very effective writing we can warmly commend Mr. Dixon's volumes." 
Daily Telegraph. 

" Two fascinating volumes. It is a work of careful criticism and conscientiouB 
investigation.'* — Standard. 

" In these volumes we have much graphic vivacity and picturesque charm in the 
style, and abundant evidence of accurate research. If Mr. Dixon displays in what 
yet remains of his task the same amount of discrimination, careful writing, and 
patient research, he will have made another valuable contribution to our national 
history." — The Hour. 

**The history of Catharine of Aragon Is one of the highest interest The 
TlciBsitudes of her career afford a fitting field for the exercise of Mr. Dixon's 
remarkable talent in describing past scenes with a freshness and vigour which 
neutralize the mist of years, and of infusing life and passion into the monumental 
efllgles of the remarkable men and women of the past To study Mr. Dixon's 
account of the country, of tiie Court, and of the family history of lisabel the Catholic, 
is to possess the key to the explanation of all the anarchy and misery through 
which Spain is now struggling."— ^cAo. 

*' A brilliant instalment towards a complete history. If Mr. Dixon aocompUshes 
his task with the pains and industry which mark every page of the volumes now 
before ns, the public will acknowledge his * Queens * as the most successful of all 
his labours."— ^otoi and Queries. 

'*A thoughtful, impressive, and philosophical work, valuable alike for biyadth 
of view, extent of information, and penetrative Insight; and it haa, like all its 
author's works, the glow and fascination of romance. No reader will leave a page 
unperused."— iSftrndoy Tima, 
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COURT OF LOUIS XVI. By Fbux, Count Db Franob D'Hb- 
eBQUES. Edited from the French, by Ghablotiis M. Tonqb, Author 
of the "Heir of Redclyffe/ Ac 1 vol Svo. lis. 

**Thii is a curiovi book— one of those few books which ought to be welcome to 
•U sorts of readers. Those who cherish the memoiy of the aaeien regime will find 
in it a profusion of details that cannot fail to delight them. Students of history 
will be glad of the carious particulars here provided for their amusement as well 
as instruction.** — Examiner. 

" Whoever caros to know the ways of the Oourt of Versailles in its last days, the 
discipline and tricks of its pages, its quaint usages, and similar recollections of a 
buried past, wUl find this. singular volume veiy amusing.— i^iA ifoff Oazette. 

** From what we have said our readers will be right in concluding that this volume 
of court life is amusing generally, but especially so in the details which refer to the 
manners and customs of the by-gone pages of the Ghunber of Versailles and Fon- 
tainebleau."— ^McnjsttfiiL 

"This is as good a picture of life at the French court nearly a century since as 
one could wish for. The work of the translator has been carofnlly and efficiently 
dona" — iSVamliirdL 

** In this work we have portn^ts taken from life of Kings, Queens, IMlnisterB, 
Maids of Honour, Potentates, Pages, and Boyal Favourites, and have a thorough 
insight into court society as it was during the last century." — Court JoumdL 

TO AND FROM CONSTANTDIOPLE. By 

HuBEBT £. H. Jerninohah, Author of " Life in a French Chateau," 
&c. Svo, with Illustrations. 158. 

"Mr. Jemingham's work includes trips from Brtndisi to Athens, to Corinth by 
Nauplia, and Myoenaa, to Mount Athos, to Gyzicus, Broussa, Nicomedia, and 
Nicasa, besides chapters upon Constantinople and ite environs. While tiie most 
interesting pckrte of the work to a general reader are the descripticms of the 
people, the author gives a mass of notices as to the antiquities and interesting 
sites of the localities he visit&" — Skmdard, 

" This book contains some good sketches of Turkish and Greek character, and 
the author describes very well the scenes he passes through. The chapter on Mount 
Atiios ia written with especial care.**-— CJ^ofte. 

" The places through which Mr. Jemingham passed abound with historical as- 
sociations. The scenery, habita of the people, ancient monuments and reUcs» are 
all described. * To and From Constantinople ' will prove a most efficient guide- 
book to those who are likely to visit Eastern lands.*' — Oourt JoumaL 

THE LION AND THE ELEPHANT. By the 

late 0. J. Akdebsson, Author of " Lake Ngami," &c. Edited by 
L. Lloyd, author of " Field Sports of the North," Ac. Svo. 
With IllustrationB. 158. 

FROM THE THAMES TO THE TAMAR: A 

SUMMER ON THE SOUTH COAST. By the Rev. A. G. 
L'EsTBANGB. 1 vol. 8vo, with IllustrationB. 158. 

"To all who visit the south coast this book will afford much useful and interest- 
ing information.*' — Standard 

" A pleasant and readable book. A traveller might amuse himself very well by 
following Mr.'^L'Estrange's footsteps."— ^peeta^or. 

"An interesting book, fuU of historical and local information.*' — Examiner. 

"A gossiping book, easy to read, and often conveying information of some in- 
terest, if not of importanca" — Athenomm. 

" A very agreeably-written volume, full of pleasant sketohes of scenery, lively 
""eodotes, and interesting reminiscences.**— Oi;ean Higkioayt. 
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mosioal celebrities of Moscheles' time, including Anber, Beethoven, Berlioz, 
Bishop, Benedict, Bennett, Balfe, Bamett, Bochso, Braham, Clement!, Cramer, 
Cherabini, Czemy, Chopin, Costa, Catalan!, Caradorl, Dragonetti, Dreys* 
chock, Daprez, De Beriot, Ernst, Field, Ghircia, Grisl, Gounod, Hummel, 
Halevy, Hensel, Heller, Henselt, Hiller, Halld, Joachim, Ereutzer, Eemble, 
Lindley, Lablache, Liszt, Lind, Litolff, Mendelssohn, Meyerbeer, Mayseder, 
Malibran, Macfarren, Mario, Mori, Neukonun, Novello, Pleyel, Pacini, Faer, 
Pasta, Paganini, Patti, Bossinl, Romberg, Bies, Bubini, Bubinstein, Bonconi, 
Beeves, Schubert, Spohr, Spontini, Schumann, Smart, Sivorl, Sonntag, 
Staudigl, Tamburini, Thalberg, Weber, Wagner, &o. 



" This work is full of interesting information about tiie musical events of the last 
half-century. Moscheles kept up to the day of his death a diary, in whi<^ he 
minutely recorded all his experiences, and his constant intercourse with such mei^ 
as Beethoven, Weber, Mendelssohn, and Schumann, enabled him to collect a mass 
of facts and anecdotes which throw much valuable light on recent musical history. 
The greater part of the diary was written in London, where Moscheles settled in 1826; 
and he describes in a vivid and attractive style the various incidents of his career 
in England as director of the Philharmonic Concerts, and the events whidi most 
interested our musical public during that time." — Fall Mall Gazette. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF SOCIETY IN FRANCE 

AND ENGLAND. By Ladt Cle!Iicentina Dayibs. Second Edition, 

2 vols. 2l8. 

Among numerous other distinguished persons referred to in this work are >— Lonla 
XV^I, Marie Antoinette, Louis XVIII, the Duchesse D'AngouIeme, Napoleon I, 
the Empress Josephine, Queen Hortense, Charles X, Louis Philippe, Uie Duke 
and Duchess de Berry, the Count de Chambord, the Emperor Alexander, King 
Frederic William, Prince Talleyrand, Prince Esterhaay, Bl^cher, Ney, Soul^ 
Fouch^ the Polignacs, Talma, Napoleon III, the Empress Eugenie, the Due 
de Momy, Count d'Orsay, Victor Hugo, Qeorge FV, Queen Caroline, Prince 
Leopold, the Princess Charlotte, the Duke of York, the Duke of Wellington, 
Lord Byron, Sir Walter Scott, Sir H. Davy, Tom Moore, Mr. Barham, Mrs. Sid- 
dons, the Kembles, Mra Jordan, Miss Stephens, Mile. Mars, Madame Catalan!, 
Mile. Bachel, the Countess Gulccioli, Lady Cork, Lady Blessington. &c. ' 

*' On proceeding to a conscientious examination of the contents, we found the 
familiar and commonplace matter lightened and relieved by many lively touches of 
description, many traits of character, many illustrative incidents, which may prove 
helps to history, and might have been irretrievably lost had they not been marked 
and recorded as they occurred. Lady Clementina Davies*s opportunities were ex- 
cellent, and the very traditions of her family are fraught with interest Some of 
her local and personal impressions are as graphic and distinct as if they had been 
— fio to speak— photographed on her memory.^'— rA« Timet, 

'* The two entertaining and pleasantly-written volumes before us will interest and 
amuse many readers." — Pall Mall Qaxette. 

" Two charming volumes, full of the most interesting and entertaining matter, 
and written in plain, elegant English. Lady Clementina Davies has seen much, 
heani much, and remembered well Her unique and brilliant recollections have the 
interest of a romance, wherehi no character Ha flctitions, no incident imtrua.**— Post 
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THE SWITZERS. By W. Hepwoeth Dixon. 

Third Edition, 1 vol. demy 8vo. 158. 

'* Turn where we will there is the same impassioned eloquence, the same lavish 
wealth of metaphor, the same vigour of declamation, the same general glow upon 
the pages. Switzerland may be hackneyed as a comitry, yet there is freshness in 
Mr. Dixon's subjects. Mr. Dixon throws a passing glance at the snow peaks and 
glacier fields that are the Switzerland of the tourist If he deals with the grand 
catastrophes of nature, with avalanche, flood, and storm, it is in their relation 
to the victims of the elements, for his topics are the people and their in8titution& 
We assent entirely to the parable of his preface." — Times. 

*' A lively, interesting, and altogether novel book on Switzerland. It is full of 
valuable information on social, political, and ecclesiastical questions, and, like all 
Mr. Dixon's books, it is eminently readable." — Iktilp News. 

** We advise every one who cares for good literature to get a copy of this brilliant, 
novel, and abundantly instructive account of the Switzers. The composition of the 
book is in the very best styla"— ifomtn^ Post. 

" A work of real and abiding valua Mr. Dixon has never painted with more 
force and truth. His descriptions are accurate, impartial, and clear. We most 
cordially recommend the book." — Standard. 

'* A most interesting and useful work ; especially well timed when the questions 
of military organization and primary education occupy so large a share of public 
attention. There is that happy fusion of the picturesque and the practical hi Mr. 
Dixon's works which gives especially to the present book its great charm. It has 
at once the graphic interest of a romance, and the sterling value of an educational 
essay." — Daily Telegraph. 

THE LITERARY LIFE OF THE REV. WIL- 
LIAM HARNESS, Vicar of AU Saints, Knightsbridge, and Pre- 
bendary of St. Paul's. By the Rev. A. G. L'Estrangb. 8vo. 15s. 

*' The book is a pleasant book, and will be found excellent reading. All those 
to whom tiie good name of Byron is dear, will read with an almost exquisite plea- 
sure the testimony given by Hames& The flne qualities of the man are set forth, 
without any attempt to conceal his errors or his vices ; as regards the latter, there 
is shown to have been gross exaggeration in the report of them." — Athenaum. 

" This work will be read with much interest The Bev. William Harness was the 
friend of Byron, and of almost every literary celebrity of his tima He liked 
to be about literary men, and they reciprocated that liking. Byron, Miss Mitford, 
the Eembles, Wordsworth, Southey, Coleridge, Lamb, Bogers, Sheridan, Theodore 
Hook, Henry Hope, were among his friends ; and the consequence of this varied 
literary friendship is that his life, for richness in biographical details, is surpassed 
by no recent publication except Orabb Bobinson's Diary."— i^cAo. 

THE LUSHAI EXPEDITION. 1871-72. By R. 

G.WooDTHOBFB, Liout. R.E. 1 vol. demy 8yo, with Illustrations. 15s. 

** Lieut Woodthorpe*s account of the Lushai Expedition is important as well as 
interesting. The writer excels in description, and is very pleasing in his geogra- 
phical and scenic sketches Its descriptions, indeed, constitute one of the chief 
charms of the work. Any person who wishes to be intimately acquainted with 
life in India will find almost every line to be worth close attention." — Post, 

*' Lieut Woodthorpe has rendered an important service to the British public by 
giving them a most valuable and intelligible narrative of the Lushai Expedition. 
Those who take an interest in Indian affairs cannot do better than consult this 
interesting book." — United Service Gazette. 

"A highly entertainhug and instructive book. What the Lushai force saw, 
and accomplished, Lieut Woodthorpe has told in a graphic style, besides giving 
us much information about these curious and interesting tribea The book will 
be read by all with equal pleasure and profit" — United Service Magazine. 
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VOLS. I. & n. OF HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. 

By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS 

PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. Sixth EcUtion. 870. 308. 

Oo>mTB:~The Pil»— Inner Ward and Ooter Ward— The Wharf— BWer Bights— 
The White Tower— Charles of Orleans— Uncle Gloncester- Prison Bales— Beau- 
ohamp Tower— The good Lord Cobham— King and Cardinal— The Pilgrimage 
Of Qrace— Madge Cheyne— Heirs to the Crown— The Nine Days' Qneen-De- 
throned— The Men of Kent— Courtney— No Cross no Crown— Cranmer, Lati- 
mer, Bidley— White Bosee— Princess Margaret— Plot and Counterplot— Mon- 
■ieor Charles— Bishop of Boss— Murder of Northumberland— Philip the Con- 
fessor—Mass in the Tower— Sir Walter Baleigh— The Arabella Plot— 
Raleigh's Walk— The Villain Waad— The Garden House— The Brick Tower 
^The Anglo-Spanish Plot— Factions at Court— Lord Grey of Wilton- 
Old English CathoUcs— The English Jesuits— White Webbs— The Priests' Plot 
—Wilton Court— Last of a Noble Line— Powder-Plot Boom— Guy Fawkes— 
Origin of the Plot— Vinegar House— Conspiracy at Large— The Jesuit's Move- 
In London— November, 1605— Hunted Down— In the Tower— Search for Gar- 
net—End of the English Jesuits— The Catholic Lords— Harry Percy— The 
Wiaard Earl— A Beal Arabella Plot— William Seymour— The Escape— Pursuit 
— Dead in the Tower— Lady Frances Howard— BobertCarr— Powder Poisoning. 



Fbok thx Tncxs:— "All the civilized world— English, Continental, and Ame- 
rican — takes an interest In the Tower of London. The Tower is the stage 
vpon which has been enacted some of the grandest dramas and saddest tragedies 
In our national annals. If, in imagination, we take our stand on those time-worn 
walls, and let century after century flit past us, we shall see in duo succession the 
majority of the most famous men and lov^ely women of England in the olden time. 
We shall see them jesting, jousting, love-making, plotting, and then anon, per- 
hajis, commending their souls to God in the presence of a hideous masked figure, 
bearing an axe in his handa It is such pictures as these that Mr. Dixon, with 
considerable skill as an historical limner, has set before us in these volumes. Mr. 
Dixon dashes off the scenes of Tower histoiy with great spirit His descriptions 
are given with such terseness and vigour that we should spoil them by any attempt 
at condensation. As favourable examples of his narrative powers we may call at- 
tention to the stoiy of the beautiful but unpopular Elinor, Queen of Henry III, and 
theidescription of Anne Bolejm's first and second arrivals at the Tower. Then we 
have the stoiy of the bold Bishop of Durham, who escapes by the aid of a cord 
hidden in a wine- jar; and the tale of Maud Fitzwalter, imprisoned and murdered 
by the caitiff John. Passing onwards, we meet Charles of Orleans, the poetic 
fVench Prince, captured at Agincourt, and detained for flve-and-twenty years a 
prisoner in the Tower. Next we encounter the baleful form of Bichard of Gloucester, 
and are filled with indignation at the blackest of the black Tower deeda As we 
doaw nearer to modem times, we have the sorrowful story of the Nine Days* 
4)ueen, poor little Lady Jane Grey. The chapter entitled '*Ko Cross, no Crown ** 
is one of the most affecting in the book. A mature man can scarcely read it with- 
out feeling the tears ready to trickle from his eyes. No part of the first volume 
yields in interest to the chapters which, are devoted to uie story of Sir Walter 
Baleigh. The greater part of the second volume is occupied with the story of the 
Gunpowder Plot The narrative is extremely interesting, and will repay perusal. 
Another cause celSbre possessed of a perennial interest, is the murder of Sir Thomas 
Overbury by Lord and Lady Somerset Mr. Dixon tells the tale skilfully. In con- 
clusion, we may congratulate the author on this work. Both volumes are decided- 
ly attractive, and throw much light on our national history." 

''From first to last this work overflows with new information and original 
thought, with poetry and pictura In these fascinating pages Mr. Dixon dis- 
chai^es alternately ^e functions of the historian, and the historic biographer, with 
the insight, art, humour and accurate knowledge which never fail him when he 
undertakes to illumine the darksome recesses of our national story." — Mtnuing Pott. 

**We earnestly recommend this remarkable work to those in quest of amuse- 
meat and instruction, at once solid and refined.."— Z^otfy Telegraph. 
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VOLS. m. & IV. OF HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. 

By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS 
PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. Oompletmg the Work. Third 
Edition. Demy 8vo. dOs. 

CoHTKNTS :— A Favourite ; A Favoorlte's Friend ; The CoanteBB of Suffolk ; To the 
Tower; Lady Catherine Manners ; House of Villiers ; Bevolntion ; Fall of Lord 
Bacon ; A Spanish Match; Spaniolizlng ; Henry De Vere : The Matter of Hol- 
land ; Sea Affairs ; The Pirate War ; Port and Court; A New Bomanzot Move 
and Counter-move ; Pirate and Prison ; In the Marshalsea ; The Spanish Olive ; 
Prisons Opened; A Parliament; Digby, Earl of Bristol; Turn of Fortune; Eliot 
Eloquent; Felton's Knife; An Assassin; Nine Gentlemen in the Tower; A 
King's Bevenge ; Charles L ; Pillars of Stete and Church ; End of Wentworth ; 
Laud's Last Troubles; The Lieutenant's House; A Political Bomance; Phi- 
losophy at Bay ; Fate of an Idealist; Britannia ; Killing not Murder; A Second 
BucUngham; Boger, Earl of Castlemaine ; A Life of Plots : The Two Penns; 
A Quaker's Cell; Colonel Blood; Crown Jewels, King and Colonel; Bye House 
Plot ; Murder ; A Patriot ; The Gk>od Old Cause ; James, Duke of Monmouth ; 
The Unjust Judge ; The Scottish Lords ; The Countess of Nithisdale ; Escaped, 
Cause of the Protender ; Beformers and Beform , Bef orm Blots ; Sir Fnuicis 
Burdett; A Summons to the Tower; Arthur Thistlewood; A Cabinet Coundl; 
Cato Street; Pursuit; Last Prlroners in the Tower. 



" Mr. Dixon's lively and accurate work." — Tinui, 
* This book is ihorouj^y «itertaining, well- written, and inBtraoiiyeJ'^^Examfner. 

** These volumes will place Mr. Dixon permanently on the roll of English authors 
who have rendered their country a service, by his putting on record a truthful and 
brilliant account of that most popular and instructive relic of antiquity. *Her 
Majesty's Tower;' the annals of which, as related in these volumes, are by turns 
exciting and amusing, while they never fail to interest Our ancient stronghold 
could have had no better historian than Mr. Dixon." — Po$L 

*'E^ his merits of literary execution, his vivacious portraitures of historical 
figures, his masterly powers of narrative and description, and the force and grace- 
fS ease of his style, Mr. Dixon will keep his hold upon a multitude of readers."— 
IttiutratedNeioi. 

"These volumes are two galleries of richly painted portraits of the noblest 
men and most brilliant women, besides others commemorated by Ftnglish 
histoiy. The grand old Boyal Keep, palace and prison by turns, is revivified in 
these volumes, which close the narrative, extending from the era of Sir John Eliot, 
who saw Baleigh die in Palace Yard, to that of Thistlewood, the last prisoner im- 
mured In the Tower. Few works are given to us, in these days, so abundant in 
originality and research as Mr. Dixon'a" — Standard. 

HISTORY OF WILLIAM PENN, Founder of 

Pennsylvania. By W. Hefwobth Ddcon. A NkwLibrabt EmnoN. 
1 YoL demy 8yo, with Portrait. 128. 

" Mr. Dixon's * William Penn ' is, perhaps, the best of his books. He has now re- 
vised and issued it with the addition of much fresh matter. It is now offered in a 
sumptuous volume, matching with Mr. Dixon's recent books, to a new generation of 
readers, who will thuik Mr. Dbcon for his interesting and instructive memoir of 
one of the worthies of England."— i7xamAi«r. 

** * WOliam Penn ' is a fine and noble work. Eloquent, picturesque, and epigra- 
matic in style, subtle and philosophical in insight, and moderate and accurate ia 
statement, it is a model of what a biography ought to he.''— Sunday Tima. 

**The character of this great Christian Englishman, Willism Penn, a tme hero 
of moral and civH conquests, is one of the fairest in modem histoiy, and may be 
studied with profit by his countrymen of all aces. This biography of him now 
finally put into shape as a standard work of its Und. is Mr. Dixon's most useful 
production. Few books have a more genial and wnolesome interest, or convey 
more benefldal Instrootion."— i7<i<i(ratod NeiM. 
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PRAIRIE FAKSIS AND PRAIRIE FOLK. By 
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QUEEN CHARLOTTE ISLANDS: A Narrative 

of Discovery and Adventure in The North Pacipio. By F. Poolb, 
O.E. Edited by J. W. Lyndon. 8vo, with Illustrations. 15b. 
" There can be no doubt about the spirit of enterprise and power of endurance 
with which Mr. Poole is gifted, and much of his book is very exciting reading. 
Nor are die parts of it which are the least novel the least tnteresting. The chap- 
ters descriptive of his journeys round America, and across the Isthmus, with hiB 
account of San Francisco and Victoria, wHl repay perusal" — PcUl Mall Gazette. 

TURKISH HAREMS & CIRCASSIAN HOMES. 

By Mrs. Harvey, of Ickwell Bury. 8vo. Second Edition. ISs. 
" Mrs. Harvey's book could scarcely fail to be pleasant, for the excursion of 
which it gives us an account must have been one of the most delightful and ro- 
mantic voyages that ever was mada Mrs. Harvey not only saw a great deal, but 
saw all that she did see to the best advantaga .In notichig the intrinsic interest 
of Mrs. Harvey's book, we must not forget to say a word for her ability as a 
writer."— TVmej. 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF WILLIAM BEWICK, 

THE ARTIST. Edited by Thomas Landsber, A.R.A. 2 vols. 

large post 8vo, with Portrait. 248. 

" Bewick's fellow pnpU and old friend, Mr. T. Landseer, the famous engraver, 
has put the materials before us together with much skill . The literary sketches 
which Bewick made of Hazlitt, Haydon, Shelley, Keats, Scott, Hogg, Jeffrey, 
Maturin, and others, are extremely bright, apt, and clear." — Aihenman. 

A BOOK ABOUT THE CLERGY. By J. C. 

Jraffreson, B. a., Oxon. Second Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 30b. 

** This is a book of sterling excellence, in which all — ^laity as well as clergy — will 
find entertainment and instruction : a book to be bought and placed permanently 
in our librariea It is written in a terse and lively style throughout, it is eminently 
fair and candid, and is full of interesting information on almost every topic that 
serves to illustrate the history of the English clergy'* — TimeL 

THE CITIES OF THE NATIONS FELL. By 

the Rev. John Gummino, D.D. Second Edition, 1 vol. 6s. 

" The work before us contains much historical information of interest and value. 
We muRt applaud here, as we applauded in his treatise on The Seventh Vial, the 
sktil and diligence of the author in the vast and careful selection of facts, both phy- 
sical and moral, the interest of each when taken singly, and ths striking picture of 
the whole when presented collectively to the view." — Record, 

THE SEVENTH VIAL; or, THE TIME OF 

TROUBLE BEGUN, as shown in THE GREAT WAR, THE 
DETHRONEMENT OP THE POPE, and other Collateral Events. 
By the Rev. John Gumming, D.D., &c. Third Edition, 1 vol. 6s. 

MEMOIRS OF QUEEN HORTENSE, MOTHER 

OF NAPOLEON lU. Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol Gs. 

" A biography of the beautiful and unhappy Queen, more satisfactory than any we 
have yet met with." — Daily Newt. 

THE LAD YE SHAKERLEY ; being the Record of 

the Life of a Good and Noble Woman. A Cheshire Story. By 
ONE of the HOUSE of EGERTON. Second Edition. 1 vol. 6s. 
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THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS 

PUBLISHED BY HUKST & BLACKETT. 



PENRUDDOCKE. By Hamilton Am^, Author of 

»' Rita," " The Marstona," &c. 3 vols. 

** We do not know when we have been more fasdnated than we have been by 
this very clever noTeL It is the most original we have met with in the present 
season."— i^euenj^er. 

LILIAN'S PENANCE. By the Author of « Recom- 
mended to Mercy," " First in the Field," &o. 8 Tola. 

THE WRONG MAN. By the Hon. Mrs. Mont- 

OOMERT, Author of *' Mine Own Familiar Friend," Ac. 2 vols. 

THE THREE OXONIANS. By Frank Ushbe. 

3 vols. 

OLIVER BEAUMONT and LORD LATIMER. By 

Lady Emily Ponsonbt, Author of " The Discipline of Life." 3 vols. 

"Lady Emily Ponsonby has in this work added another wreath to her literary 
crown. It excites great interest and cariosity. The characters are strongly mark- 
ed, yet natural, and the sentiment is at once elevated and tender." — Coturt Journal. 

" The anthoresB shows great insight Into the workings of the hmnan heart, and 
a more thsn common mastery over the subtleties of the tender passion.'' — Mesdengtr, 

WILLING TO DIE. By J. Sheridan Lb Fanu, 

Author of " Uncle Silas," Ac, 3 vols. 

" There is not a dull page in this book. Sir Harry Bokestone is an inimitable 
portrait A keener appreciation of character has seldom been manifested."— /oAa 
Bull 

" No one can doubt the claims of Mr. Le Fanu to a high place among novel writers. 
I^iterary culture, artistic grace, and a fine imaginative faculty form tiie leading, but 
not the only, attributes of his character as an author. One faculty he undoubtedly 
possesses in more than common excellence — that of engaging the liveliest interest 
of the reader, and of keeping up that interest by a continuance of unexx)ected, yet 
not too startling, events — a faculty peculiarly perceptible in * Willing to Die,' the 
exercise of which carries the reader with increased pleasure to the end of the 
third volume.**— ifesMnper. 

LOST FOR GOLD. By Katharine King, Author 

of '^ The Queen of the Regiment." 3 vols. 

" Miss King's second novel is much better written than her first Sounder judg- 
ment and increased grasp of character are to be traced In the style, and there is the 
same frank naturalness, and the same freedom from conventionality." — Spectator. 

*' Our readers will find much to interest them in this novel It is the work of a 
writer of lively imagination and real ability.*' — Meuenger. 

BEAUTIFUL EDITH. By the Author of « Ursula's 

Love Story." 3 vols. 

"* Beautiful Edith* is a pretty love-story— well written, and good in tone." — 
Athmoeum. 

*' This novel will fascinate many readers. The character of the heroine is very 
charming. The conversations are natural, original, and clever.^'— ^o/in BvU. 

A WOMAN AT THE WHEEL. ByA.M.ToBTN. 

**A remarkably pleasant, readable, and well-told story. The characters are 
worked out with the utmost skill. Cherrie May, the * Woman at the Wheel,* is a 
charming character, and on her as a typical claimant of the highest order of wo- 
man's rights the interest of the story centres."— ifomtniir PosL 
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THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS 

PUBLISHED BY HURST & BLACKETT. 



MAY. By Mrs. Oliphant, Author of ** Chronicles 

of CarlingiEord," Ac. Second Edition, 8 vols. 

"'May' Is one of the best novels of the year. The Fifeshire scenes are 
admirable bits of that quiet landscape painthig in which Mrs. Oliphant ezcela"— 
Athenteum. 

" 'May' is one- of the freshest and most charming of Mrs. Oliphant's creations."— 
Blaekufood's Magazine.'* 

" Mrs. Oliphant is always original Her books have a certain stamp of their 
own. The gem of this novel * May ' is the character of May or Marjory herself. 
She is a grand creatnre, and we congratulate Mrs. Oliphant on the beauty and 
harmony of her character."— /Sfaturday Review. 

PARTED LIVES. By Mrs. J. K. Spender. 3 vols. 

'* A really admirable book. In power of description, analysis of character, and 
marveUons felicity of expression, it is a book rarely surpassed." — JohnBvU. 

"A novel with a high purpose, developed with considerable power, and marked 
by keen observation and sagacious judgment of life and character. It is the best 
of Mrs. Spender's storiea ' Middlemarch ' excepted, the season has hardly pro- 
duced a better novel"— ^HlisA QftarUrly Remea. 

WILD GEORGIE. By Jean Middlemass. 3 vols. 

" A story of no ordinary interest and power."— i^omtn^ PmC 
*" Wild Qeorgie ' will unquestionably add considerably to the author's literary 
reputation. The charm of the novel is the deep interest of the plot, which never 
flags for a moment The characters are drawn with lifelike vigour." — Court JoumaL 
" ' Wild Qeorgie ' is a novel at once orginal and clever. There is not a dull page. 
The author has the power to execute as well as conceive a very clever plot, and tihe 
character of the heroine is a masterpiece of imagination. — "John Bull. 

LITTLE KATE KIRBY. By F. W. Robinson, 

Author of ** Grandmother's Money," &c. Second Edition, 3 vols. 

**This is the best of Mr. Bobinson's novela It is a spirited Btory."— Spectator. 

** We consider this to be Mr. Bobinson's most successful story ; true to life, well 
conceived, well told, and containing a sound moral The reader's atttention ia 
riveted, and the interest sustained with unabated strength throughout" — Standard, 

FALSE CARDS. By Hawley Smart, Author of 

" Breezie Langton," &o. 8 vols. 

" This book contains plenty of the light amusing reading for which the author 
is already known 'False Cards' will be a popular novel" — Atheneeum. 

*' This story fulfils the promise found in ' Breezie Langton,' and deserves the 
success and popularity foretold for its author." — Morning Poet. 

BESSIE. By Julia Kavanaqh, Author of " Nath- 
alie," " Adele," &c. 3 vols. 
** Miss Eavanagh's books are always readabla Bessie's own love story is one 
of the best bits of autobiography Miss Eavanagh has produced." — Atheneeum. 

IN THE DAYS OF MY YOUTH. By Amelia 

B. Edwabdb, Author of " Barbara's History," &o, 3 vols. 

**A novel which cannot fail to charm, being written in a bright, sparkling, 
happy manner."— ifomtiior Poet, 

HIDDEN PERILS. By Mary Cecil Hay. 3 vols. 

" This novel is biteresthig and well put together. Its love stoiy is veiy prett;^ 
and very pure." — Sptetator. 

** The author may be congratulated on the power and talent displayed in thla 
story. It is full of well sustained interest, and cannot fail to be popular."— Poft 
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Bnhtx the Csperial |Iatr0nage oi ^tt p;aj^sfg* 

PMiihHi mmMojhf in One Vol,, royal 8t», wkh the Arms beatttifuBn 
engraved, haMbomefy bound, with gilt edges, price SU. 6dL 

LODGE'S PEERAGE 

AND BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 

THE fORTY-SEOOH D EDITIOJ FOR 1 873 18 ¥0W BEADY. 

LoDOK*8 Pkbbaok akd Babonbtagb is acknowledged to be the most 
complete, as weU as the most elegant, work of the kind. As an esta- 
blished and authentic authority on all questions respecting the family 
biirtones, honours, and connections of the titled aristocracy, no work has 
ever stood so high. It is published under the especial patronage of Her 
AUjesty, and is annually corrected throughout, from the personal com- 
mumcationsof the Nobility. It is the only work of its class in which, tJiS 
type being kept constantly standing, every correction is made in its proper 
place to the date of publication, an advantage which gives it supremacy 
over aU its competitors. Independently of its fuU and authentic inf ormar- 
tion respecting. the existing Peers and Baronets of the reahn, the most 
sedulous attention is given in its pages to the collateral branches of the 
vwTous noble families, and the names of many thousand individuals are 
introduced, which do not appear in other records of the titled cksses. For 
•? !!!!! *^^ correctness, and facility of arrangement, and the beauty of 
Its typography and binding, the work is justly entitled to the phice it 
occupies on the tables of Her Majesty and the NobiHty. 

LIST OP THE PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 
Historical View of the Peen«& 

En^ah, Scotch, and Iriah Pcera, hi theh* 

orders of Precedence. 
Alphabetical List of Peers of Great Britain 

and the United Khigdom, holdhig supe- 

nor rank m the Scotch or Irish Peerage. 
Alphabetical liat of Scotch and Iriah PeSa. 

holdhig superior titles hi the Peerage of 

Great Britahi and the United Kmgdom. 
A OoUective liat of Peers, hi their onier of 

Precedence^ 



Table of Precedency among Men. 

Table of Precedency among Women. 

The Queen and the Boyal Family. 

Peers of the Blood BoyaL 

The Peerage, alphabeticaUy arranged. 

'^^S???®*' ^' ^"^ Extinct Peers as have left 
Widowa or laaua 

Alphabetical Liat of the Surnames of all the 
Peers. 



The Archbiahopa and Bishopa of Sngland, 
Ireland, and the Coloniea. 

The Baronetage alphabetically arranged. 

Alphabetical Liat of Sumamea aaaumed by 
membera of Noble Famihe& 

Alphabetical Liat of the Second Titiea of 
Peers, nanally home by their Eldest 
Sona. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Dokea, Marqniaea, and Earla, who, hav- 
ing married Commonera, retain the title 
of La^ before tiieir own Ghriatian and 
their Huaband'a Sumamea 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughtera of 
Viacounta and Barons, who, having 
married Commoners, are atyled Honour^ 
able Mrs. ; and, in case of the hnaband 
being a Baronet or Knight, Honourable 
Lady. 

Mottoea alphabetically arranged and trsn»> 
lated. 



W«^!1*^5LJI^^ iJ?™!°*"^.*" «"ora of formerworka. It fai a most useful pubUcatton. 



I. if^t? "^ ™?* Buperaede aU other worka of the khid, for two reasona- flret. it 
lh« r^^S?'*?^"" ' f "^ '^^^J^ it iB better executed. We ca^aafeirprono^'itto be 

au^orfty^Tn tS^a^^^^^ *^« ^' Po««iWe Peeiuga It is the standard 
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HURST & BLACKETT'S STANDARD LIBRARY 

OF CHEAP EDITIONS OP 

POPULAR MODERN WORKS, 

ILLUSTRATED BY MILLAIS, HOLMAN HUNT, LEECH, BIRKET FOSTER, 
JOHN GILBERT, TENNIEL, SANDYS, E. HUGHES, &C. 

Each in a Single Volmne, elegantly printed, bonnd, and iUnstrated, price 68. 



I.— SAM SLICE'S NATUEE AND HUMAN NATUEE. 

**The first volume of Messrs. Hurst and Blackett's Standard Library of Cheap Editions 
forms a very good beginning, to what will doubtless be a very successful undertaking. 
'Nature and Human Nature 'is one of the best of Sam Slick's witty and humorous 

{)roductions, and is well entitled to the large circulation which it cannot fail to obtain 
n its present convenient and cheap shape. The volume combines with the great recom- 
mendations of a clear, bold type, and good paper, the lesser but attractive merits of 
being well illustrated and elegantly bound." — Pott. 

n.^JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

** This is a very good and a very interesting work. It is designed to trace the career 
from boyhood to age of a perfect man — a Christian gentleman; and it abounds in inci- 
dent both well and highly wrought Throughout it is conceived in a high spirit, and 
written with great ability. This cheap and handsome new edition is worthy to pass 
freely from hand to hand as a gift book in many households" — Examiner. 

" The new and cheaper edition of this interesting work will doubtless meet with great 
success. John Halifax, the hero of this most beautiful story, is no ordinary hero, and 
this his history is no ordinary book. It is a full-length portrait of a true gentleman, one 
of nature's own nobility. It is also the history of a home, and a thoroughly English 
ona The work abounds in incident, and is full of graphic power and true pathoa It 
is a book that few will read without becoming wiser and better."— iScotemoit. 

III.— THE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS. 

BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 

" Independent of its value as an original narrative, and its useful and interesting 
information, this work is remarkable for the colouring power and play of fancy with 
which its descriptions are enlivened. Among its greatest and most lasting charms is 
its reverent and serious spirit" — Q^arterly Review. 

IV.— NATHALIE. By JULIA KAVANAGH. 

** * Nathalie* is Miss Eavanagh's best imaginative effort Its manner is gracious and 
attractive Its matter is good. A sentiment a tenderness, are commanded by her 
which are as individual as they are elegant" — Athmtettm. 

v.— A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" A book of sound counsel It is one of the most sensible works of its kind, well- 
written, true-hearted, and altogether practical. Whoever wishes to give advice to a 
young lady may thank the author for means of doing so." — Examiner. 

^rr.— ADAM GRAEME. By MRS. OLIPHANT. 

"A story awakening genuine emotions of interest and delight by its admirable pic- 
tures of Scottish life and scenery. The author sets before us the essential attributes of 
Christian virtue, their deep and silent workings in the heart, and their beautiful mani- 
festations in life, with a delicacy, power, and truth which can hardly be surpassed. "-Post 

Vn— SAM SLICK'S WISE SAWS AND UODEBN 

INSTANCES. 

** The reputation of this book will stand as long as that of Scott's or Bulwer's Novela 
Its remarkable originality and ham)y descriptions of American life still continue the 
subject of universal admiration. The new edition forms a part of Messrs. Hurst and 
Blackett's Cheap Standard Library, which has included some of the very best specimens 
of light literature that ever have been written."—* J/eMengrer. 
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HURST & BLACKETT'S STANDARD LIBRARY 

(continued.) 

ynL— oabdhtal wisemak^s eecollections of 

THE LAST FOUS POPES. 

** A rt ctui 6 M tt> book on Borne and its eoclesiasticil aoTereigns, by an eloqaent Boman 
Catholio: Carainal Wiseman bas treated a special subject wiih so much geniality, thaf 
bis recoUectione wUl excite no ill-feeling in those who are mostconscientionsly opposed 
to erery Idea at boman infallibility represented in Papal domination."— J.(Aefue«nL 

IX.— A LIFE FOE A LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
" In * A life for a Life ' the anihor is fortnnate in a good subject, and has produced a 
work at strong effect "—illtouMim. 

X.— THE OLD OOUBT SUBUKB. By LEIGH HUNT. 

** A delightfal book, that will be welcome to all readers, and most welcome to those 
who have a love for ttie best kinds of reading." — Examiner. 

** A more agreeable and entertaining book has not been published since Boewell pro- 
duced his reminiscences of Johnson.** — Ob$erver. 

XI.— MABOAEET AND HEB BBIDESMAIDS. 

"We recommend all who are in search of a fascinating noYcI to read this work for 
themselvesL They will find it well worth their whilei There are a freshness and ori- 
ginality about it quite charming "— ilMoustim. 

Xn.— THE OLD JUDGE. By SAM SLICK 

" The publications included in this Library have all been of good quality ; many give 
informati(m while they entertain, and of that class the book before us is a specimen. 
The manner in which the Cheap Editions forming the series is produced, deserves 
especial mention. The paper and print are unexceptionable ; there is a steel engraving 
in each volume, and the ontsides of them will satisfy the purchaser who likes to see 
books in handsome uniform.'* — JSxammer, 

Xni.— DABIEN. By ELIOT WAEBUBTON. 

"This last production of the author of ' The Crescent and the Cross * has the same 
elements of a very wide popularity. It wUl please its thousands.*'— Gfode. 

XIY.- FAMILY BOMANGE ; OB, DOMESTIC ANNALS 

OF THE ABISTOCBACY. 

BY SIR BERNARD BURKE, ULSTER KING OF ARMS. 

*' It were impossible to praise too highly this most interesting book. It ought to be 
found on every drawing-room table." — Standard. 

XV.— THE LAIBD OF NOBLAW. By MBS. OLIPHANT. 

" The * Laird of Norlaw * fully sustains the author's high reputation."— ^wutoy Time$. 

XVI.— THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN ITALY. 

"We can praise Mr& Gretton's book as interesting, nnexaggerated, and full of oppor- 
tune instruction." — Times. 

XVn.— NOTHING NEW. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
** * Nothing New * displays all those superior merits which have made 'John Halifax' 
one of the most popular works of the day." — Post. 

XVin.— FBEEB'S LIFE OF JEANNE D'ALBBET. 

"Nothing can be more interesting than Miss Fleer's story of the life of Jeanne 
D'Albret, and the narrative is as trustworthy as it is attractive." — Post. 

XIX.— THE VALLEY OF A HUNDBED FIBES. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS." 

"If asked to classify this work, w e should give it a place between * John Halifax * and 
*Tbe Caxtona* *'^Standard. 
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XX.— THE ROMANCE OF THE FORUM. 

BY PETER BURKE, SERGEANT AT LAW. 

" A work of singalar interest, which can never fail to charm. The present cheap and 
elegant edition includes the trae story of the Colleen Bawn.'* — UltutrcUed News. 

XXI.— ADELE. By JTTLIA KAVANAGH. 

" * Adele ' is the best work we have read by Miss Eavanagh ; it is a channing etory, 
foil of delicate character-painting." — Athenman. 

XXn.— STUDIES FROM LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
*' These * Studies *rom Life * are remarkable for graphic power and observation. The 
book will not dimimsh the reputation of the accomplished author/' — ScUurday Review. 

XXm.— GRANDMOTHER'S MONEY. 

"We commend * Grandmother's Money ' to readers in search of a good novel The 
characters are true to human nature, the story is interesting." — Atherueum. 

XXIV.— A BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS. 

BY J. 0. JEAFFRESON. 
** A delightful book" — Athenman. ** A book to be read and re-read ; fit for the study 
as well as the drawing-room table and the circulating library."— ^Zonoef. 

XXV.— NO CHURCH. 

'" We advise all who have the opportunity to read this book."— uK^kourunk 

XXVI.— MISTRESS AND MATT). 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" A good wholesome book, gracefully written, and as pleasant to read as it is instruo- 
tive." — Athenaum. *' A charming tale charmingly told." — Standard, 

XXVn.— LOST AND SAVED. By HON. MRS. NORTON. 

" ' Lost and Saved ' will be read with eager interest It is a vigorous novel" — IHmeL 
"A novel of rare excellence. It is Mr& Norton's best prose work" — Examiner. 

XXVm.— LES mSERABLES. By VICTOR HUGO. 

AUTHORISED COPYRIGHT ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 

*' The merits of * Les Miserables ' do not merely consist in the conception of it as a 
whole ; it abounds, page after page, with details of unequalled beauty. In dealing with 
all the emotions, doubts, fears, which go to make up our common humanity, M. Victor 
Hugo has stamped upon every page the hall-mark of geniua" — (Quarterly Review. 

XXIX.— BARBARA'S HISTORY. 

BY AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 

" It is not often that we light upon a novel of so much merit and interest as ' Barbara's 
History.' It is a work conspicuous for taste and literary culture. It is a very graceful 
%nd charming book, with a well-managed story, clearly-cut characters, and sentiments 
expressed with an exquisite elocution. It is a book which the world will like. This is 
high praise of a work of art, and so we intend it." — Times. 

XXX.— LIFE OF THE REV. EDWARD IRVING. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 

" A good book on a most interesting thema" — Times. 

** A truly interesting and most affecting memoir. Irving's Life ought to have a niohe 
in every gallery of religious biography. There are few lives that will be fuller of in- 
struction, interest, and consolation."— «Sa<tfn2ay Review. 

**Mrs. Oliphant's Life of Irving supplies a long-felt desideratom. It is copioua 
earnest and eloquent" — Edinburgh Review. 

XXXI.— ST. OLAVE'S. 

" This charming novel is the work of one who possesses a great talent (or writing, as 
well as experience and knowledge of the world. * St Olave's * is the work of an artist 
The whole book is worth reading."— .iMenanun. 
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XXXn.— SAH SLICE'S AHEBICAN HUUOUB. 

** Dip where yon will into this lottery of fnn, yon are snre to draw ont a prize.*''— PoiL 

XXXni.— CHRISTIAN'S MISTAKE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

** A more charming story, to onr taste, has rarely been written. The writer has hit 
off a circle of raried characters all tme to nature. Even if tried by the standard of 
the Archbishop of York, we should expect that even he would pronounce ' Christianas 
Mistake* a novel without a fault"— TVtTiei. 

XXXIV.— ALEC FORBES OF HOWGLEN. 

BY GEORGE MAO DONALD, LL.D. 

** No account of this story would give any idea of the profound interest that pervades 
the work from tte first page to the last"— ilMenanim. 

XXXV.— AGNES. By MRS. OLIPHANT. 

" * Agnes * Is a novel superior to any of Mrs. Oliphant's former works." — Athenceum. 
" A story whose pathetic beauty will appeal irresistibly to all readers."— Post 

XXXVI.— A NOBLE LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

**ThIs is one of those pleasant tales in which the author of * John Halifax' speaks 
out of a generous heart the purest truths of life." — Examiner. 

XXXVn.— NEW AMERICA. By HEPWORTH DIXON. 

** A veiy interesting book. Mr. Dixon has written thoughtfully and well"— 7¥me& 
Mr. Dixon's very entertaining and instructive work on New America." — Pall MaU Oas. 
"We recommend every one who feels any interest in human nature to read Mr. 
Dixon's very interesting book." — Saturday Seoieu. 

XXXVm.— ROBERT FALCONER. 

BY GEORGE MAC DONALD, LL.D. 

" ' Robert Falconer ' is a work brhnful of life and humour and of the deepest human 
interest It is a book to be returned to again and again for the deep and searching 
knowledge it evinces of human thoughts and feeling&" — Athenaum. 

XXXIX.— THE WOMAN'S KINGDOM 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

** * The Woman's Kingdom ' sustains the author's reputation as a writer of the 
pjorest and noblest kind of domestic stories. — Athenaeum. 

XL.— ANNALS OF AN EVENTFUL LIFE. 

BY GEORGE WEBBE DASENT, D.C.L. 
**A racy, well-written, and original novel The interest never flags. The whole 
work sparkles with wit and humour."; — (iuarterly Revieie. 

XLL— DAVID ELGINBROD. 

BY GEORGE MAO DONALD, LL.D. 

" A novel which is the work of a man of true genius. It will attract the highest 
class of readers." — Times. 

XLH.- A BRAVE LADY. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
'*A very good novel; a thonghtful, well-written book, showing a tender sympathy 
with human nature, and permeated by a pure and noble spirit" — Examiner. 

XLm. -HANNAH. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" A powerful novel of social and domestic lif& One of the most successful efforts of 
a successful novelist" — Daily Netcs, 

* A very pleasant, healthy story, well and artistically told. The book is sure of a 
wide circle of readers. The character of Hannah is one of rare beauty."— ^tancbirdL 
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